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NORMAL and MODEL SCHOOLS for the {DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIX.— THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 
ri OYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, Chelsea. SEMENTS an 4 for insertion in No. 169 / 5 sp : S i A ‘ 

JN ARMY in, the RON RECEIVE: TESTIMONIALS. ad- | of The Edinburgh Review, are requested to be sent to the Pub- RJ One: PH ELLIS - desizons of making 
F Sto him at the War-office, Whitehall, from CAN DIDATES ae rope ogee July 4, 184 repair and re-organisation In a ithe yor 
for the following Offices RMAL SCHOOL. 59, Paternomer-row, July 4, 1666, woe experience gained in association with his Father, at the Star 
APLAIN and HEAD MASTER.—Salary 3502. also.a house,| PRIVATE EDUCATION.—There are TWO pon yh wees bY mapas Se bare Teas oo hs cae 
CHard candles, valued at 169. He must be qualified to conduct VACANCIES in an Establishment, the object of which is to | being widely nor favourably known, Mr’ Ellis: begs respectfully to 
cy instruction of the Candidate Sergeant Schoolmasters, in reli- | blend the classical instruction usually given, with a moral train- point out some of the advantages by which it is peculiarly distin- 
owledge, the English language, history, arithmetic, the | ing, general culture, and the Modern Languages. The number of | guished. Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its con- 
of mechanics and surveying, the theory of the steam- | pupils is strictly limited, and it is conducted, as far as possible, on | struction, which affords to a degree perhaps unequalled the conve- 
ine, and the first rudiments of military constructions, geo- | the plan of a family. References of the first order. The SCHOOL | nience of separateness to the several Families or Gentlemen who 
y,and the use of oe pies. at ne eee eee RE-OPENS on the 2th July.—Apply to Mr. De Vericour, | may occupy it ai the same time:—an advantage gained by means 
to develope and regu u ic c ag wickenham. of distinct entrances, spacious vestibule, three staircases (the chief 
hool in which masters are to be trained for the Army. - = of which has two ways from every landing), width of passages, and 
SSISTANT MASTER, salary 200/. with a house, board for TH * GERMAN AND FRENCH PRO- the compact arrangement of rooms en suite. Mr. Ellis has studied 

i eoalncnd condine Se hip Sally. Fe ome risers Se TESTANT ESTABLISHMENT for a limited number of | to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding 

who will complete their course of instru . | YOUNG LADIES, Vernon House, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton | thereto what was wanting for completeness in several important 

dh it, as far ossible, possess the fore: 

See See. SBS BS ae, Se Oe P seid Hill, conducted by Mrs, TUPMAN.—Whilst paying every atten- | particulars. Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in 
going qualifications. tion to those branches of female education cultivated in the prin- | the Hotel, fresh every tide, connected with the bath; and a com- 
MODEL SCHOOLS. cipal schools of this country, Mrs. Tupman combines with them all | modious well-appointed Coffee-room. Mr. Ellis further begs to 

The UPPER MASTER, salary 200/., with a house, coals, and | the advantages of an enlarged Continental education, and attends, | assure those who may favour him with their support, of his best 

dies. He must have a thorough knowledge of school discipline | especially, to the progress and practice of the German and French | attention, and of uniform moderation of charges. There are suites 
pes se anisation, and of the best methods of instruction. He must | languages. The resident teachers and servants are foreigners, and | of apartments on the ground floor, and others having private en- 
v9 orem nt to give lessons on these subjects in the Normal School, | the Professors of known talent.—The domestic arrangements are trance ; also, contiguous, Billiard Rooms and a Tennis Cou 

Sp ilustrate this theoretical instruction by skilful teaching in | so ordered as to insure the comfort and health of the paris, The The Hotel is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, 
athe classes of the Model School. He will apeenasene and exa- ep 13 annem» are sateairei sare go mah seed ooee baths, | on the West Cliff. 

» companies, and conduct the instruction and training | and a medical man visits the Es' ishment periodically. ~ -- a ~ = 
wine econ He aaate qualified to teach religious know- With respect to the details and results of her plan of education, Te LECTURERS.—The L ECTURESHIP ot 
oe Enelish language, resmesren Frege hee me neg 3 of oe. Mrs. j'upman can offer a very extensive choice of references. & NATURAL PHILOSOPILY in the GLASGOW MECHA- 
chauies, surveying and mensuration, geography, map drawing, an \DUCATION.—T 24 and 30 Guine: . NICS’ INSTITUTION being now VACANT, the Committee are 

sh history. hae Z Kk N.— lerms, anc wuineas per | ready to re ceive applications for the same. 
Mine fist UNDER MASTER, salary, 10; the SECOND | 4” Aumum,— At HOPWYL HOUSE, STAMFORD-HILL, | The Session usually commences in the end of October, and ter- 
MASTER, salary, 100 the INFANT MASTER, salary, 1204. | yOUNG GENTLEMEN receive a liberal education, kind treat- | minates in April; and the Course consists of twenty-five Lectu 
These last i iasters will also have apartments and board, with | ment, and qrery copendial Gomentio counties, ~~ ale of the zin- one being delivered weekly. Liberal encouragement will be offere 
n d candles, a ie f cipal (which is fully developed in his work entitled ‘ School Edu- re th 
“they will likewise superintend the discipline of meals and in the | Cation for the Nineteenth Century,’) is to unite the comforts and | _ Arplications to be addressed to the Secretary, on or before 31st 
dormitories. They must be qualified to instruct the boys, each in | advantages of parental care with the orderly habits and uninter- | July next. 
their res ies etaeees, #0, as — ~— —— Ma ner o mn rupted progress 4 a wel gel ge re pert » 7. | a eth 3 . MUDIE MACARA, Secretary, 
ledel School to complete the course of struction described above. | simultaneously the physical, moral, and intellectual nature o' slasgow, 25 une, 1816. 
whe testimonials of candidates for these otices having been in- | each child, and thus contribute to render his life a source of hap- | —— sia 
speted by the Secretary-at-War, he will select such as he may con- | piness to himself, and an advantage to his fellow-creatures. 
sider palided, for au examination by one of Her Majesty's Inspec- For Prospectuses, apply as above. Sale bp Auction. 
schools, ee, : ca - 
Wiue notice will be issued by the Privy Council Office of the MATHEMATICS, &c.—A ProressionaL Man | | PALL-MALL.—IN CHANCERY, “ BOHN v. BOHN.” 
jod of the examination, and the appointments will be deter- | |) of great experience, and who possesses very high testimo- Menze, posTa® & St x. in conjanetion with Meow. BYANS, 
mined by ita result, se sent tothe Secretary-at-War before the | Rials, continues to PREPARE GENTLEMEN for the Univer- THURADAT Sake te aw one, Gallery, 54, Pal 4 and 20h 
The testimonials must be sent to the Secretary-at-War befo: sities, Military Academies, direct Appointments for India and IU RSDAY, Ju ¥, 16, and 7 following days (22n and tr. 
ith of July. 92. 1846 Engineering pursuits, He instructs private Pupils at their resi- excepted.) at 1, pe ae each day, without reserve, a portion o 
War Office, Sune 23, 1846, dences, or receives them at his own. Schools attended. Address | -t) BESVO ANE VEIUAIES 
TUMISMATIC SOCIETY The ANN IVER- to X. Y., 11, Pelham-place, Brompton. TOCK of BOOKS of the late Mr. JOHN BOHN, 
. “ = ae ee ns ap ehh cea - “ — - - , THE * \ 7 of Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, including Evangelistarium 
N° say yee we be had of tie Sostety 2 Rooms, dl. OVERNESS PUPIL—WANT ED, & 2 Orecum. Greece, a most venerable and splendid manuscript of the 
a K-strect, Covent-garden, | as ers " + finishing Establishment near Town, a YOUNG LADY | Eleventh Century, upon vellum, from the Earl of Guildford’s 
of July instant, at Seven o'clock, pw. : about Fourteen, who would derive the same advantages as the | library—Purchas his Pilgrims.and Pilgrimage, 5 vols. with the 
H RY CHRISTMAS ’ ; oe . 4 ; 
a VORUE AR ERILAN,) Hon. Sec. elder Pupils - half the seal terms, in oneeee of ber = sore Seatiies), ee ehell 8 . —— ye i, vols. tn 
a a é a Ny voting a smal rtion of her some junior Pupils. ‘Lutter uck § ertiordshire, 3 vols. large paper—Livii ris' . 
Jaly 2, 1846. Terms 30 guineas ‘a ao [a , aa Se mocene orem, me 3 ry) * “=e coe, see Coma, 
ris ‘ q ‘ , > | struction in English, French, Music, Drilling, and the Globes. For vols. Hibbert’s copy, J. de Rubeis, 1474—Aristotlis Opera, Gr., 
BITIGH ASSOCTA TION F ORTH E Sorter petiaclans apply to Mrs. Dean, 10, Red Lion-square. he first a Aieet, Le — Lawns Birds - boom Britain, 6 
d ANCEME) § INCE, omereae a es rs vols. in 4, 1795—Jacquin, Flora Austriaca, 5 vols. Vienna, 1773— 
TheSIXTRENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISII ASSOCTA- {OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols. original edition, 1821—Galerie de Flo- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE will com- PUTION.—The attention of a benevolent public is earnestly | rence, 4 vols. in 2, Paris, 1819—The Stafford Gallery, 4 vols, in 2, 
0 OEM BRI 1oi0 ou THURSDAY MORNING, the | .icited to the ease of MINS JANE TUCK Ek, who was ue large ‘paper, India Proofs, 1818 Tomkins’s British Gallery, large 
Jib o ee TOHN TAY 7 ceasingly occupi ly fort: rs as a GOVERNESS, and is | paper, India Proofs, 1818—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols. original editio: 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. the ingly rome shots none Charity. Having laboured | plates, 1762—Gravii Thesaurum Antiquitatum Italie, &c, 30 vols, 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. many years with indefatigable perseverance, and spent her slender | 1725; Ciceronis Opera, 11 vols, Aldus, 1519—The Aldine, Variorum, 
ij HE ANNUAL MEETING of | the | patrimony to secure its establishment, and also interested some and other Editions of the Classies—W orks of Natural History— 
TE So Paed en Te oh aE - | persons of rank and wealth to enter into her views, a Public | Edmondson’s Heraldry, 2 vols. large paper, 1750—Pennant’s Works 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN | \iecting took place at Willis’s Rooms, June 3rd, 1841. Sir John | —Dibdin’s Decameron, and other Works—fine, rare, and curious 
and IRELAND). for the Year 1846, will be held at YORK, com- | pan Paul, Bart. in the Chair, where she was ecknowledged the | books in every department of history and literature. 
mencing on TUESDAY, July 2ist. 2 2 originator, and undertook the duties of Secretary in the Institu- On view two days prior. 
P Rtas as erat hed ag hare tion formed in exact ecnersamcs with aon ae d po = ror ——— —=== —== 
readent’—The Might ton. the k . oo re 1843, Miss Tuckercontinued her unceasing efforts ; and on the 25th | TN ! . r T y 
Anarrangement has been made with the Directors of the London of May, in that year. at a Public Meeting in the Hanover-square HEATRE ROYAL, DRI RY LAN E.—The 
sad Birmingham and the Midland Counties Railways for the con- | Rooms, her right to the above appellation was recognized by Public is respectfully informed that an engagement has been 
of Members, between London and York, at reduced fares. | 37 p47’ the Duke of Cambridge. Since that time, she has been | © meluded with the celebrated Brussels Opera Company, which will 
Members who have paid their subscription for the current year, | qQeprived of all participation in the proceedings of the Society, and make Baa first sapenrames on Wednesday, the 15th of July, in 
and propose to avail themselves of such arrangement, are requested | thrown upon the world, late in life, in a state of destitution, with | Meyer i $ celebrated Opera, ‘LES HUGUENOTS.’ It is re- 
to appl: FB gant — fi og Apartments of the Institute, be- | poy health utterly destroyed, through the exertions she has made pe cng announced that the representations cannot exceed 
twera the 10th and 18th of July. ~ i the anxiety she has had to endure in connexion with her | #>teen. “ tt od ss 
y order of the Central Committee, a pone Bank Miss Tucker challenges the minutest scrutiny into | |, I sivas bones ant eatin be we ge d either i the weap by 
- HUDSON TURNER, Resident Secretary. her conduct, and has documents to prove all and more than she has | jie wifi r any day after Monday, July 6th, of Mr, Parsons, from 
12, Haymarket, June 10th, 1846, stated. She, therefore, confident! eugene to the pot re ¢ the | tea Sil Four. 
. WONRe British public, as the originator of one of its most excellent Insti- , *S pP Tow > ‘ ™ 
S GRACE the DUKE of DEVON SHIRE, tutions, respectfully entreating contributions towards purchasing N I R. , BE AS? Tae FC A 0G RAI HIC Ba 
President of the Horticultural Society, has kindly directed | an ANNUITY for the brief remainder of her days, a4 a RA it Ee A L SH ME} bd are at 85, King | Rani 
the grounds of Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of The following amounts are gratefully acknowledged :— steed on AF wR ke Greene V hpgew ned 3 mn the y l 
the visitors to the Society's Garden at the next Exhibition onthe | yy RH. the Duchess of A. W. Barnes, Esq. F.S.S. £1 Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street ; where may be seen 8 
al . 1] } : ” eo ony cimens of the improvements in Colouring recently introduced b 
tith July.—Tickets are issued to the orders of Fellows of the Gloucester 0 Miss Thomas © 5 | Mr. BEARD. the sole Patentee of the Dacverséetree. and a 4 
Swiety ONLY at this Office, price 5s; or at the Garden in the | ppe Right Hon. the Earl | Miss Cresswell, ‘Fleming Mr. BE! 5 sole Patentee of the seu éotype, 
afternoon of the Lith July, at 7s. Gd. each, but then also oNLY To of toned 5 0 House have been honoured by the eulogium of all the leading Journals, 
ORDERS SIGEED BY FELLOWS OF THE SociETY.—N.B, No tickets | mo Right Hon. Lady Pal- Mi i 2" enon for Licences to be made at 85, King William-street, 
vill be issiled 1n Regent-strect on the day of Exhibition. mersto y. ia 


91 Cc 
s, Rigby,,.... oe — " _ - : — 
ao Sirk. i +» 2 1) Mrs, Gen. Ogilvy 2 22] P)RAWING IN’ PERSPECTIVE Simplified 
y r—1846. SIE ape nceo tases i es by EARL’S Registered GONIOMETRICON.—This little 
a oe eee “4 200L Samuel Carter Hal - Instrument is recommended to the Artist, Teacher, Pupil, Archi- 
HE EXHIBITION of Ge ivERe XT ae a ii ] a0 i tect, > Barverer, Wholesale and retail. J.C. Brodie, 79, Long- 
ACADEMY will OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT.— o 7 aM i acre. Price 10s. 6d, é 
Works of Art, intended for Exhibition, will be received isubject to | ee and eit hank =. A, M. H ; Just published, 

i e Acade’ “s Circuls y Mr. Green, ‘ Subs or < " 1 ‘ y. * — + aa . ae 
gE as Bg ee last | Bankers, Whitehall ; and by G. R. Paine, 46, High-street, Maryle- Ear + Line By og of Drawing in Perspective, 
year amounted to 3,7007, bone. ap : : 2 containing 30 Hiv ons, 

SILT ,AWIN * . Seenstary d t ted that Governesses especially will be anxious Persons going abroad will do well to possess the above for pur- 
WHAIAM GAWIS BERDMAR. Sa... to coy heir mite, a separate list is prepared, from one | poses of drawing from nature. 


\Usic TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, | shilling and upwards = [0 ARTISTS, &.—CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 
bay, thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to tuition, Terms, ATHS and WASH-HOUSES for the LEAD PENCILS.—These pencils are perfectly free from 
4 6 per Lesson. Address (post paid) to C., 52, Lime-street, Fen- LABOURING CLASBES in the North-West District of | grit, and for richness of tone, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and 
chureh-street. the Metropolis, 14, George-street. Euston-square. evenness of texture, are not to be equalled by the best Cumberland 
(aa em maaypmnr ea meer 7 a a Patron, the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. _ | lead that can be obtained at the present time, and are infinitel 
fPUCATION.~GERMANY.— The Principal The Committee have Pe antistaction : qumeunee that this superior to every ether Geseription of pencil eve ja ue. Shey wh 

4 of : n : ing ONN stabli ent (the first of the kind in the Metropolis) is now com- | also recommend themselves to rho ) ¢ A 
Seah 'E estiichmeent of hich —— Pein pe gy pate for public view, for a short time, with the | an instrument of professional importance or recreation, by their 
limited number of TWENTY-FIVE YOUN 1ENT S steam and water laid on, so that the arrangements may be clearly | being little more than half the price of other pencils. a 
hsa FEW VACANCIES, and respectfully recommends it to the | understood. An early visit ia requested, since, after the establish- F, FF, W ds. per dozen, 
attention of Parents, since it combines the advantages of English | ment has been brought into operation, it will be impossible to BBB. EH ee se. ow 
uerintendence on ‘the Continent, the Comforts of a Home, and } admit others than the class for whom it is intended. The Com- ] erereerrer: ° 
vhere the Pupils being obliged to speak German or French, during mittec beg to assure the pgtlio, this “rr: ne a a W*—This Pencil is yarn y sen _ 

greater i o in those Lan- | will amply re &@ personal pect « d punting: 4 . 3 
id whilst Tee eee ae ee er olintary Schools, the | had of Me. Bell ry Assistant-Secretary, at the Establishment, May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen. Sietionere, Rechesiions, 

ersities, or Mesventile pursuits. The Principal's Address, and | and of the following Booksellers :—Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo- | &c,; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOL & SON, 23, Churchs 

















to secure the services of an efficient Lecturer, 












































tis Progpectius, with the best References, fully confirmatory of the place; Messrs. Nisbet, Berners-street ; Mr. Burns, Portman-street ;} street, Spitalfields, London. 
Mr. 








es to be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond-street, Haselden, Wigneociness Mr. Shaw, Southampton-row; | A single pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the recetpy 


and Mr. Chisman, Albany-street, of postage stamps to the amount, 
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NAPOLEON a FONTAIN BLEAU, le 31 Mai, 


PAUL and DOMINIC CO LN GH & Co,, 13 & 14, Pall Mall 
Fast, Publishers to Her Majesty, beg to announce that they have 
made arrangements with Detarocne, by which they are 
enabled to continue the Exhibition of the above celebrated Pic- 
ture at their Rooms during the whole of the ensuing week. 

The Engraving, in the line manner, now executing by M. 
Francois, at Paris, will appear towards the close of this year. 
Condition of Publication :—Size of the plate, without margin, 
174 by 13 inches. Prints, plain paper, ll. 11s. 6d,; ditto, India 
paper, 2/. 2s. ; ae plain paper, 3/. 3s, ; ditto, India paper. 4l, 4s, 
artists’ pro roofs, Si. 8%. ubscribers’ names received by the Pub: 
lishers, 13 & 14, Pall Mall East, where a book is now open. 


N R. G. B. SOWERBY begs to announce that 
the DESCRIPTION des CO \4 ILLES et des POLYPIERS 
FOSSILES du TERRAIN TERTIAIRE de BELGIQUE, par 
P. H. NYST, is now complete. Subscribers who have had the 
first three Parts can now supplied with the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Parts. This work contains Descriptions and Figures of 554 
species, belonging to the Crag, the London Clay, and the Calcaire 
grossier: it forms one volume in 4to, with 49 beautifully litho- 
graphed Plates ; and is published in 6 Parts at 6s. each. 
B. Sowerby, 50, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 
appointed A¢ Agent for the sale of this work in Great Britain. 


‘NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


PAINTED GLASS. 


HE Subscribers, who have been appointed to 

ish the PAINTED GLASS for the WINDOWS of the 

jlovsn OF LORDS, are ready to prepare Designs adapted to 
every style of Ecelesiastic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute 
Work, to any extent, within ~ shortest ot possible pes period. 


LA} 
42, ae AB Ti Acbargh. 


‘{HAKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE-PAPER and 
KI WAFERS.—A Series of Mottoes, of Piety, Wisdom, Wit, and 
Fancy, adapted to every purpose of polite Correspondence. 
quire of cream-laid note-paper, each sheet stamped with a different 
motto, and 24 stamped hesive envelopes to match, enclosed in an 
elegant box, price 1s, 6d.: or sent to any part of the Kingdom for 
24 postage stamps. A box of the motto wafers for ¢d. ; ; or oO superb 

wafers, stamped with initials in full (two or three letters), for 
6d.; or either, per post, for seven stamps.—HENRY DOLBY, 
Heraldic Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney- street, 
Golde m-square, Trade supplied. 


TN consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership, 
the large and valuable stock of PLIANOFORTES manatic- 
lt by ZEITTER & CO., is now SELLING OFF, No. 4, 
New Cavendish-street, Portland-place. The abeenente. con- 
sisting of mahogany and rosewood Grands, Semi-grands, Cabinets, 
Cottages, and Piccolos, are made with the patent sounding- board, 
metallic plate, check action, and all the latest improvements. The 
?ianofortes made by Zeitter & Co. have always enjoyed a very dis- 
Fieuished patronage among the nobility and gentry ; the peculiar 



































onstruction of the sounding-board insures their greater dura- 
Pility : ; and their fine tone is well known and appreciated by the 
musical public in general. Parties desirous of possessing one of 
these superior jnstruments may now purchase the same on very 

advantageous ter me, in consequence of the immediate disposal of 
the entire stock at v greatly reduced prices. 


RE SCONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— These 
celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 


ourists, measure, when closed, 34 inches, and possess sufticient 
ower to show the Satellites of Jupite r, price 35s, ; or sent through 























he post, 3és, The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn’s Ring can be clearly seen, stu -~ and case to contain 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the post, 3/. To be had of the 
maker, J. JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 
TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 

N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreran 

Acents, and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Geutry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they unde rtake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 





TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 
A. GODDARD, Foreran and Genera 


©. Acext, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, &ec.; and also 
to forward er ba to all parts of the World,—All Commissions 
with whic A. G, may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost atte iE. and er aN and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.—Th ’s Foreign Correspon- 
a * = every information, may be tbtainel at his Offices, 36, 
0 


TMPHE "FOLLOWING WORKS, the Property of 
a Country Gentleman, may be had on application to Mr. 
Lankester, Bury St. Edmund's : 

Maund’s Botanie Garden, large paper, 10 vols. 
half-bound green morocco, gilt, and one volume in numbers, com- 
plete to the present time, cost 22/. 5s. 6d., for 122. 128, 

Maund’s Botanist, large paper, 5 vols. half-bound 
purple moroceo, gilt, cost dt., for 54. 15s, 6d, 

Waverley Novels (Abbotsford Edition), 7 vols. 
cloth, 54, 5s. 

Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 156 vols. half-bound 
green cloth, 28 

Byron's Poetical Works, 8 vols. 8vo. with Finden’s 
135 Illustrations, 5/. 

















((HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS.— GEO. 
HEARL’S CATALOGUE for JULY is just published, and 

may be had Gratis, by inclosing coe pees postage stamp to his 

Warehouse, No. ussell-court, Brydges-street, Covent- garden. 

Hye yp taeehages re Reviews to complete sets at at low prices, 
Just published, 
y TILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 

1, Theolc ony: 2, Greek and Latin Classics. 3. German Litera- 
ture, and Belles Lettres. 4. Middle Age a rature ; Philology. 
5. Oriental Books. 6, Scientific Books. 7. Works on the Fine 
Arts, 8. pri c. 

* Any of ~ aneve may be i’ separately. 
, just publish 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 12. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 

street, Covent-garden, 








OOKS—A BARGAIN.—The following ¢ genuine 

Articles, selected from some of the best Sales of the present 

season, are now offered at a small advance on the cost prices (Cash) 
for Collating, Warranty, &c., viz. 

Macklin’s Bible (Subscription Copy), earliest im- 
ressions of the many beautiful engravings. Sumptuously bound, 
y a first-rate binder, in Turkey purple morocco, the leaves, sides, 

and backs richly gilt, morocco joints, &c., with an elegant morocco 
case, lined with purple velvet, lock and key made to comprise the 
above-named work, with a compartment for each volume. Price 
of the 6 volumes folio, including the case, 21/. 

Pinkerton’s General Collection of the best and 
most a Vv on ages and Travels, illustrated with plates, 17 
volumes, 4to. calf gilt, 6/. 6s. 

Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia (Engravings), 
new and substantially half- -bound calf, gilt bands, 18 vols, 92. 

Encyclopedia Britannica (5th edition, 1815), 
russia, marbled leaves, a fine set, 20 volumes, 7/. 7s. 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s), complete from com- 
mencement in 1758 to 1839 inclusive, with General Index. Inall 83 
vols. uniformly half-bound russia, leaves marbled, a good set), 15/. 

Edinburgh Review, complete from the beginning 
in 1802 to Hye acer Mee with an Index Volume. In all 77 vols. 
half-bound calf, 7/. 1 

Scott’s Bible (the best quarto edition, 1825), bound | } 
russia extra, marbled leaves, 6 vols. 5/. 10s. . 

Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales (the 
original quarto edition, 1783), good pages < of the numerous 
engravings, fine old russia binding, 8 vols. 4to. 4 

Rousseau ses CEuvres, completes (quarto), with 
plates from Moreau, 17 vols. neat calf, : Genéve, 1782 

Locke’s Works, best edition, 4 vols, 4to. 1768, 
portrait, neat calf, 35s, 

Lysons’ Environs of London, with the Supplemen- 
tal V olume, containing the Middlesex P arishes, LARGE PAPER, fine 
impressions of the plates, 5 vols. cloth boards, 35s. 

Mrrror.—The Mirror of Literature, Amusement, 
and Instruction, a complete set, namely, from commencement, 
1823, to 1841, humer ‘ous woodcuts, neatly and uniformly half-bound 
calf, 38 vols. 30, 15 

Burke’s W orks, last genuine edition (Rivington ‘s), 
16 vols. boards, 4. 4s. 826-27 

Beauties of England and Wales, an early ‘Sub- 
seriber’s copy, bound from the numbers, good i impressions of the 
ane ig | engravings, neatly bound in calf,the leaves marbled. 
25 vols. 7 

Hogartn.— Hogarth Restored. The Whole 
Works of Hogarth, as originally published ; with a Supplement, 
consisting of such of his Prints as were not pub lished in a collected 
‘orm. Now re-engraved by Cook, accompanied with Anecdotes of 
Hogarth, and Explanatory Descriptions of his Works. Coloured 





JSrom the Original Paintings, and published at One Hundred Guineas, 


94 atlas folic. half-bound russia, uncut. London, Stockdale, 1812 

Bufton.—Histoire Naturelle, Générale et Par- 
ticuliére, complete, 38 volumes, 1749-1789. To which is added, 
‘Aristote Histoire des Animaux,” (Greek and French,) 2tome. In 
all 40 vols, 4to. Uniformly bound in bright French calf, and gilt, 8/ 
From the library of the late Lord Holland, with his Lordship's 
book ticket in each volume. 

Fraser’s Magazine for Town and Country, com- 
plete from comineneement, 1830, to 1839 inclusive, 20 “volumes, 
neatly half-bound calf, ¢ , 

MarTTHEew Hesey.—An Entire Collection of 
Matthew Henry’s Works, in 7 vols. ito. with many engravings. 
Bagster’s complete and accurate edition (i411), strongly bound in 
calf, 32. 

D’Oyley and Mant’s Bible, the best quarto edition. 
Carmbeidee. 1823, A very good and neat copy, in calf (plates), 
3 vols, 44. 4 

Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, best edition, by 
Gleig. (1817.) Portrait and maps. A large paper copy, half-bound 
calf extra, marbled leaves, morocco, cloth sides, silk registers, Kc. 
fine copy, 3 vols. large royal ito, 24. 15s, (Published at 67. 6s, in bds.) 

TRrvsLeER ( Dr.)—The Habitable World Described ; 
or, General Collection of the best Voyages and gage bumerous 
engravings (fine aony impressions), 20 vols. 3/. lds, Calf gilt, a 


remarkably fine set 
Lanzi on Painting in Italy. By Roscoe. 
of Greece, 


8yo. cloth boards, new and uncut, 2/. 
Mitford’s History 
King. 8 vols. 8vo. new, cloth boards, 35s. (Pub. at 44. 4s.) 
Harleian Miscellany: a Collection of Scarce, 
hi uae and Entertaining Pamphlets and Tracts, Edited by 


a ast oo 10 volumes, 4to. boards, uncut, 7/. 10s. (Pub- 
lished at 33/. 


Shopheni “Thesaurus Grece Lingue, with the 


Appendix — Glossary, large paper, in Italian vellum, 6 vols. 
folio, 24. 10s, 1572, &e. 


6 vols. 
last edition. By 


1838, 


N.B. The Glossaria is on small paper. 

Calepini, Dictionarium Octolingue, 2 vols. folio, 
neat calf, 12s, 1656 

Della Crusca Vocabolario degli Academici, fine 
copy, in bright French ealf. (From she lib rary of the late Duke of 
Sussex.) 6 vols. folio, bound in 5 vols. 35s In Napoli, 1746, &e. 

Bayle, Dictionnaire Historians, &c. 4 tome folio, 
1730 ; et uvres Diverses de M. P. Bayle,4 vols. 1727. Together, 8 
vols. folio, neat calf, Bl 

Cotgrave’s French and English and English and 
French Dictionary, best edition, by Howell, 1673, neat “call, 98, 

very “useful work in reading old F ‘rench,” 

Miller’s Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dictionary, 
bested edition. By Professor Martyn, (Plates,) 4 vols. folio, “ “alt 
gilt 

Feller (L’Abbé F. X. de) Dictionnaire Historique, 
17 tome, Svo. half-bound, calf extra, marbled leaves, new, 50s. 

, Paris, 1827, &e. 

Literary Gazette, complete from commencement 
in 1817 to 1853 inclusive, 10 vols. in boards, uncut, and 7 vols. half- 
bound, 17 vols. 22. 2 

Delile (Jacques de), ses Ciuvres, completes, 
large or — paper (plates), 17 vols. royal 8vo. calf gilt, leaves 
marbled, 2/. 

Le C iinet des Fées, ou Collection Choisi des 
Contes des Fées et autres C ontes Merveilleux (complete), 41 vols. 
duodecimo, calf, many plates, 3/. 10s, 

*** To prevent disappointment, or the substitution of inferior 
copies, it Srepentely requested that applications may be made 


direct to JMBY, Bookseller, 24, Haymarket, corner of 
Panton-street. 








RE-ISSUE OF THE | ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERp, 
ENNY MEADOWS'S ILLUSTRATE) 
SHAKSPERE. Part 18 appeared on th 
Ma the Tilustrati the work of one wh . Pp 
“ The Illustrations are the work of one who hay 
& poem resolves to illustrate it ; not by representing yea tim "4 
peunging ‘aus own impressions into a single picture, The richness} 
eadows's humour, an e justness of his 
a Po be Le too ringy oh — Times conceptions 4 
sondon ; Wm, 8. Orr ‘vo. Amen-c rner ; J y 
Dublin ; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. . ames M'Glasha, 



















‘A aan 

Now ready, » price One Guinea, Vol. I. of the Re} -issue of | 
HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, Revise] 
from the most approved Editions, with Annotations and 
troductory Remarks on the Plays, by Distinguished Writers 
nee of Shakspere and an Essay on his Genius, by BARAT 
CORNWALL; with upwards of One Thousand aa 
KENNY "Ss on WwW fer — Thirty-five Etchings on Steel, desiguei he 

0 


yor =i apqenr on the 30th of September, and Vo), me an 










1. IT. 
the sith ofl ig - Os A 
wondon: Wm. 8. Orr ‘o. Amen-corner ; Jam v 
Dublin; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 3 M'Glashan, 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


QU BSCRIBERS to KENNY MEADOWss 
ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE are respectfully informe 
that after December it will be impossible to complete their sts 
either of the Original Edition or of the Re-issue, as the work yiji 
then be made up into complete books, The Proprietors need 
ew on this the only, appt dition pe rational Pos 
s A GALLERY SHAKSPERE PCRTRAITs AND 
SH AKSPE RE SCEN E 3, Bam that zeal and love forthe 
undertaking, without which there cannot be even a hope of sue 
oss and Subscribers who have seen a part of it can appreciate iy 
va. 
London: 
Dublin; 


(PHE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
in separate Plays. Illustrated by KENNY MEADOWS, 
with Notes and Introductory Remarks by Distinguished Writers 
— piancoeinenss cage Co. A 
sondon m. 8, Orr o. Amen-corner ; Jame: 
Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. + Ghia, 


—— AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
ready, in small Octavo, 


























Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; Jam “ 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh. es MGlashan, 
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DOUG 


Sa th 

Hts F OR THE FORMATION fy yet 

OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 1 able to fain 

IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLay, suitable ? 

This plan, embracing the cilities afforded by the reduce 
postage, railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accomodations 
of one of the largest Libraries of the Metropolis to the most distant 

parts of the Empire.—Sent cratis and post free, to orders inelosing —— 





two stamps, 
Conduit-street. 


REDUNDANT php OF wend \ cara 
ss ust published, gr: 
THE MODERN BOOK- BU YER’ CATA 
LOGUE; consisting of the Surplus Copies of valuabi 
Modern Works, from the Libraries of the Nobility, Gentry, 
uiterary Institutions, Book Societies, &., and offered at very 
reduced prices. Delivered gratis, or sent post-free, on receipt of 
two stamps. 
Address, the “* Ldbeenten,” British and Foreign Library, Con- 
duit-street, Hanover- “square, 


THE ARISTOCRATS. 
nd edition, price reduced to 5s. bound in cloth, 
T HE ARISTOCRACY %f ENGLAND: 
A HISTORY 7m ae P — LE. 
By JOUN HAMPI 
Cromweti. What the n is the a = root of An our grievances? 
Pym. The Arist y! Give us their true history, and you w 
riddle the secret of every national embarrassment ! 
E fiinghe i) W ilson, 11, Royal Exchange, 


HOWITT’S PRIESTC sagt gr oe EDITION, 


This day, in 12mo. cloth, reduced to 
NEW and IMPROVED EDITION df & 
and N 


POPULAR HISTORY of PRIESTCRA 
Nations. With large Additions. By WILL i ait HOWitT 
“We spirits are not citizens of the earth, but of the city of God, 
called the universe ; and our life fills not merely a moment, 
eternity. In this exalted position, what can we do more worthy «tf 
our destination than, like Christ, and by his word, to rek 
spirits from the shackles of errer. and to bring them nearer unt 
God."— Shoberl’s Present State of Christianity throughout the World, 
Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BROOKS, 

IUTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 

D BOOK and EXPOSITOR, an Introduction to the Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. ‘rdedi- 
tion, price Is. 6d. bound. 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
upon an entirely new and original plan, by which disayllables are 
rendered as easy as monosyllables ; with numerous entertaining 
and instructive reading lessons in prose and verse, seth edition, 
price Is, 6d. bound. 

Sold by Simpkin & Co., 





addressed Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, 




























This day, 2 










































Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Ha- 
milton & Co., Orr & Co., London; H. Mozley & Son, Derby; Oliver 
& Boyd, Edinburgh ; : 7: M’ Glashan, — 


ist published, pric 

YETTSS KE Y MAP to the R ATLWAYS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. On this Map every 
Railway and Branch Railway in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
is carefully laid down, and its proper title given. The lines whieh 
are in operation are clearly distinguished from those in progres, 
without detriment to the distinctness of either. The whele, printel 
on one large sheet of z lephant paper, coloured, price 1s., or me yunted 
on cloth, in case, pri 
London: John Betta, 115, Strand; or of any respectable Book- 


seller or Stationer. 
1 
DURE NERVOUS or MENTAL COM- 
PLAINTS CURED only by Rey. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY 
—Pure nervous or mental complaints were never cured by any 
with certainty till Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley cured himself, - heis 
the only person now who understands or | ou mental ans 
as certainly as bodily by other persons. Dr. W. M. has been in the 
habit of domg this for 30 years, and, out iF 12,000 aca bis 
the last 12 years, knows not 20 uncured who have ollowed, 3 
advice. Depression of spirits, inquietude, sleeplessness, Inve = 
tary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness for study, lose of mn 
mory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity ise ° 
are Most speedily cured hy the extra means of cure at his othe 
and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. 
means of cure are sent to all parts. A new pamphlet, for — 
with cases, tectimonials, symptoms, cures. ght 
address, and franked home, if one stamp is enclos t 
from eleven to three.—18 , Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, 
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THE ATHENEXZUM 
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The New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, of 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


IS NOW READY. 


The New Edition of the 


m8, WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SWITZERLAND 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY 





——aaE—_—_ ~ . . 
On Saturday, the 4th inst. price 3d. 


ART-UNIONS: THEIR UTILITY AND CLAIMS. 


FORMING 
No. 14 of THE TOPIC, a New Periodical, by Writers for the Quarterly Reviews. 
. Feap. 4to. price 3d. every Saturday. 
To be followed by, 


No. 15. FLOWERS and FLOWER-SHOWS; No. 16. CONTINENTAL TRAVEL— FRANCE; No. 17. Ditto — 
NORTHERN ITALY, SWITZERLAND, RHENISH GERMANY, BELGIUM; No. 18. Ditto—ITALY, CENTRAL 
GERMANY. 


ITS AN) 
love forthe 
Ope of sue 
Preciate its 


M'Glashan, 
PERE, RE, 


EADOWS, 
ed Writer, 


M'Glashap, 


—.. 


Just completed, 
Vol. I. comprising Thirteen Essays; each by an Eminent Writer. Bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d. Also Part 3, price 1s. 
N.B. With No. 15 will be given a Title and Contents of Vol. I. 


C. MitcHeEt1, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Of the 18th July, will contain the commencement of several Series of Papers of Social Importance and Entertainment, 
by himself and his ‘Emrvenr LITERARY AssociaTgs ; and also a mass of News and Information well digested and arranged, 
suitable to family reading. 
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VED PLAY. 
he reduced 
omodations 
Lost distant 
rs inclosing 
Publishers, 


Orrice, 169, StRAND, 
Where Prospectuses can be had, gratis, or of any Town or Country Newsvender. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Cireulating amongst thousands of all classes, will afford an excellent opportunity to Advertisers. Advertisements, as 
far as possible, classified and inserted in leading places, according to priority of reception at the OFFICE, 169, STRAND, 
where Prospectuses can be had, gratis, or of any Town or Country Newsvender. 


TONS, 
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y, Gentry, 
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THE ARTISAN CLUB ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 4to. with 30 Steel Plates and 349 Wood Engravings, 27s. cloth, 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 
IN ITS APPLICATION TO MINES, MILLS, STEAM NAVIGATION, AND RAILWAYS. 
By the ARTISAN CLUB. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, C.E. 
*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their sets. 
London: Loncmay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 
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Price 7s. 6d., a New and greatly Enlarged Edition of 


LYRICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
SELECTED FROM THE ITALIAN POETS; 


With TRANSLATIONS. By JAMES GLASSFORD, Esq., of Dougalston. 


“The specimens occupy nearly 600 pages of a handsomely printed volume, and the work is a valuable and delightful 
addition to our stores of translated literature.”—Atheneum. 

“From the glorious garden of Italian poetry Mr. Glassford has gathered a wreath of immortal flowers, and, what is 
sill higher praise, he has transported them into our climate, and caused them to bloom on English ground with all the 


LLING- 
he Spelling, 
e. Srdedi- 


Spelling sweetness and lustre of their original growth.”—Literary Gazette. 
octane “Every reader of taste must be gratified by the publication of this charming book.”"—Brifannia. 
uth edition, “We have been greatly pleased with this ‘little volume, as much from its general character, as from the grace and 


polish of itsexecution. It is evidently the production of one possessing a quick natural sensidility to natural beauty, 
iuproved by art and study.”"—Edinburgh Review. 


A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; LoncMAaN- & Co. London. 
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Second Edition, with 535 Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo. price 4. 14s. 6d. 


MR. YARRELL’S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


— Also, 
OM 

cars _4 SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDITION. 

red by any Od. 


Svo. 2s. Gd.; royal 8vo. 5s. ; 


“ Ch By the same Author, 
ienint J A SECOND EDITION of a HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 2 vols. 8vo. with nearly 


plicants in 


lowed his W Illustrations, 32. 
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This day is published, — “¢ one volume, a new edition, 


e 38. 
in the LIFE of ADAM 
BLAIR. 
THE HISTORY OF MATTHEW WALD. 

By the Author of * Valerius,’ and * Reginald Dalton 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. sold by 
all _Bookselle rs. 

(HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLV., 
is Published THIS DAY. 


ents 
BORNEO- FASTE RN ‘ARCHIPELAGO, &e. 
SACRED POETRY—LYRA INNOCENTIUM., 
BARROW on the ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
MILES on the HORSE'S FOOT. 
LATIN INSC RIPTIONS, 
BURTON'S MEMOIRS of D hg HUME. 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREEC 
BUNSEN on EGYPT. 
The WAR of the PUNJAUB. 
PHILLIMORE'’S LORD LYTTELTON, 
= Murray, Albemarle- street. 
List = Svo. price 6s. 


YHE ENGLIS REVIEW, No. X. 


1. The OFFICE of BISHOPS — ‘thelr VISITATIONS. 
. RELIGION of the HINDUS. 
LIFE and WRITINGS of ABELARD. 
FRAUDS and BOASTS of ROMAN CONTROVERSIALISTS 
MODERN OPINIONS on ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES. 
CHURCH and STATE, RELIGIOUS OPINIONS RELIEF 
BILL. 
NOTICES of RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
FOREIGN and COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’sC hurchyard, and Waterloo- place, 





aad 


10, 





Fee ete: 


@ 


(PHE FOREIGN QU ARTERLY | REVIEW, 


Is just pu ished, wy 
1, STOKE’S Discov ERLES AUSTRALIA, 
JOHANN GOTTLIEB v. HE RDE R. 
An E PISODE in the HISTORY of LUCCA, 
+H POLITICAL PREACHERS of the 


Art. 


fees 


t ENTH CENTURY. 
ANCLENT SCOTTISH LIFE, 
NATURE in ART. 
The WRITINGS of CHARLES SE: ALSFIELD. 
PORTUGAL and its late RULERS 
. The CADET of COLOBRIERES. 
. Mc. KENNEY and HALL’sS INDIAN TRIBES. 
. The DIFFUSION of CHRISTIANITY. 
Chapman & 1 Hall, 186, Strand. 


‘HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JULY, price 2s, 6d., contains :— 

The Stepson—The Ideal of imitative Art—Irish Rivers. No. III. 
The Shannon—D’Aubigné’s Reformation ketches of Burschen 
Life—George Heriot—Song. By Robert Gilfillan—The Black Pro- 
phet ; a Tale of lrish Famine; by William © arleben. Chaps. LX., 
a XL. X11.—The Wine Spilled—Ibrahim Pacha and Wel ington 
—The Drama. in Connexion with the Fine Arts—On Visiting Lre- 
land after a long Absence. By Sarah Parker—To the Thrush— 
George Canning. 

Dublin: James M*Glashan, D'Ohier-street; W. 8S. Orr & Co. 
Londen. 6 Sold py all Ss: at home and abroad. Of whom 
my also 


‘HE FORTU NES of TORLOGH O'BRIEN; 


a Tale of the Wars of King James, No. IV., with 2 Illustra- 
yo by Phiz,pricels, 


‘HE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REV IEW, 
and UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d, 
. Contents of No, XT 
. Dr. Brown's Philosophy of the Mind 
the Spirit World—3. Historical Ballads, 
Manners, M.P.—4, The Love ofthe People 
to and from Venice—6. The Country P —— —7. 
Punishment—s. Short Notices of New Books 
University E ducation. 
Londen: John Vllivier, 59, Pall Mall. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
Cambridge : Macmillan. 


On Wednesday, July 
THE UNION MAG AZINE, v olume 2, Part I. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


oe 
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Railway Reveries— 
No, 3, by Lord John 
5 Miss © ostello’s Tour 

The Theory of 
. The E xtension of 











imperial 8vo. 





s, involun 
Togs of i Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 

ty itse 
‘his Boas, anare Gi is Na.’ in 1 volume, post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. N Nearly ready for publication, aie 1 ves, SO. Sve. price 7s, 6d., a 
own. 1 Ons FAMILIAR CORRESPON- a ition o 

nothing, Dance. between RESIDENTS in INDIA. Including | J’ HE PU RITAN’S GRAVE By the late | 
sem + howe Make of Java, fe en sin Selecta cath Gab a| ies » WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, Author of “The Usurer's 
: ckwi ions, int uw an sondon ; an aughter,’ * Light in Darkness, 
quare, Phe & Son, J. Nisbet, and W, J 4. er, London. | Loudon published by E. Churton, 26, Holles-street, Oxford-strect. 











Price One Shilling. 
Jontents, 


1. The Painter and Critics—2. The Jesuits—3, William Fleming, 
the Deal Boatman—4. A Practical Joke—5. Light Readers and 
Light Writers — 6. Poetry — Publishers and Mr, Cross versus 
Authors - Wild Beasts—s. Giles Nobody’ s Adventures with a 
| Ghost —9. Die Ideale — 10. Castés and Coteries, Tribulations of a 
| Teacher of Languages—11. Sonnet—12. Sketches of British Land- 
| ladies—13, Comparative View of the Rise and Progress of Liberty 
in E ngls and and France (concluded). 

Published by Barker & White, 33, Fleet-street, London ; Men- 
zies, Ei abate 5 M'Glashan, Dublin ; and to be had by order of 
all Booksellers. 

The Proprietors of THE UNION MAGAZINE respectfully 
inform their friends and the public, that now and for the future, 
in addition to the Monthly Parts, Weekly Numbers will be issued 
each containing a full illustration by an eminent Artist, and 
twenty pages of letterpress, in a neat wrapper, at the small cha: 
of Three-pence. The work will continue to retain that strict , 
original character which has gained for it so high a a in the 
| oe rary world. The first Part will appear as usual on the ist of 

uly, the first Weekly Number on the Saturday following, and on 
oe h'succeeding Saturday during the month. The first Volume, 
orice 6s, 6d., containing G46 pages, and numerous engravings py 

*hiz and other eminent Artists, is now ready, aud may be had (by 
order) of all Booksellers. 





































THE ATHENAUM 
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COMPLETION OF LARDNER’S CYCLOPZEDIA. 


Just completed, in 133 vols. feap. 8vo. with Vignette-titles, price 6s. each, cloth lettered, 


THE CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 
BEING A SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS ON 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL 


HISTORY, &. 


By EMINENT WRITERS—BISHOP THIRLWALL, SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, SIR WALTER SCOTT, THOMAS MOORE, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, &c. &e. &e. 





I. 

BELL'S HISTORY of RUSSIA 
II. 

BELL'S LIVES of BRITISH POETS .......++-++++ 
11. 

BREWSTER’S TREATISE on OPTICS ...........- 


COOLEY’S HISTORY of MARITIME and INLAND 
DISCOVERY. . 


CROWE'S HISTORY of FRANCE 
vi. 
DE MORGAN'S TREATISE on PROBABILITIES 


DE SISMONDI'S HISTORY of the ITALIAN RE- 
PUBLICS..... ‘ 


vill. 

DE SISMONDI'S FALL of ROMAN EMPIRE .... 
1X. 

DONOVAN’S TREATISE on CHEMISTRY ........ 

DONOVAN'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


DUNHAM'S HISTORY of € SPAIN and PORTU- 
DUNHAM'S HISTORY of DENMARK, SW WEDEN, 
and NORWAY. 


DUNHAM’S ILISTORY of POLAND 


ies NHAM’S HISTORY of the  GERMANIC EM- 


DUNHAM’S HISTORY 
MIDDLE AGES 


XVI. 
DUNITAM’S LIVES of BRITISH DRAMATISTS.. 


XVII 
DUNHAM’S LIVES of EARLY WRITERS of 
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REVIEWS 


Sketches of Travels in the Years 1838- 
1912.—[Peru. Reiseskizzen u. s. w.] By 
J. J. von Tschudi. 2 vols. St. Gallen, 
Scheitlin und Zollikofer. London, Williams 
& Norgate. y 

Tur writer of these volumes is well known 

in Germany by his contributions to Peruvian 

In his preface, he disclaims the in- 


Peru: 


zoology. : 
tention ef adding to the list of “romances of 
travel”; and, accordingly, writes more of Peru 
than of himself, giving notices rather of the 
beasts, birds and fishes of the country than of 
the breakfasts he consumed there. Yet, his 
devotion to scientific pursuits did not entirely 
withdraw his attention from the social cireum- 
stances of the Peruvians; of which he gives 
a portraiture on the whole unfavourable, but too 
true. In this part of his work there is little 
novelty; for life in Peru is but a copy of life in 
Mexico,—having all the low and sordid features 
of Spanish colonization. A mind disposed 
towards a hopeless view of human affairs may 
find motives for such a tendency in South 
America. Over all its splendid natural scenery 
man’s errors have cast their shadows. The 
memorials here and there scattered of the 
Incas’ dominion, and the equally melancholy 
relics of a transitory civilization produced by 
the schemes of the Jesuits,—the low and sta- 
tionary condition of society among the Spaniards 
and Creoles of Lima,—the mines of natural 
wealth doing so little for man’s elevation,—the 
various tribes of degraded Indians whose chief 
solace is found in the narcotic coca-plant,—all 
furnish sad observations for the mind disposed 
to dream of man as he ought to be. 

Our author devotes, we think, too much of his 
space to Lima; with which preceding travellers 
have made us well acquainted. Here are some 
of his observations on the fair Limanese :— 

The fair Limefia rises at a late hour, dresses her 
hair with jasmine and orange-flowers, and waits for 
breakfast. After this, she receives her visitors and pays 
hervisits. During the heat of the day her solace is a 
swing in her hammock, or a cigar, After dinner, she 
visits her friends; and the day is concluded in the 
theatre, the great square, or on the bridge. But few 
ladies employ themselves in needlework or netting, 
though some are very expert in thesearts. In society 
such work is never introduced—happy city, where 
we may meet with ladies not knitting stockings! * * 
The pride with which the ladies of Lima cherish 
their tiny feet can hardly be exaggerated. Whether 
they walk, or stand, or swing in the hammock, or 
recline on the sofa, their principal care is to keep 
their pretty feet in view. No praise of their virtue, 
their intelligence, or even their beauty, will flatter 
them so sweetly as a commendation of their deli- 
cate feet. A great foot (pataza inglesa,—“ an 
English paw,” as they say,) is their horror. I once 
heard the praises of a fair European from some 
ladies in Lima; but they ended with the words, 
pero que pie! valgame Dios! parece una lancha!— 
“but what a foot! Heavens! ‘tis like a great boat !” 
—yet the foot in question would have been reckoned 
of a moderate size in Europe. * * At a certain age, 
the ladies of Lima generally make a great change in 
their mode of life. Their bloom is gone, and they 
to longer charm; or, satiated with the pleasures 
ofan unchastened life, they leave the world, de- 
vote themselves to religion, and become so-called 
“Beatas.” They must attend church twice or thrice 
daily ; confess, at least, once in the week ; retire for 
Penance during passion-week ; send delicate luxuries 
to their confessor, or a calash to carry him when he 
snot disposed to walk; and in many other ways 
‘xpose their sanctity as a spectacle. This seeming 
Piety, far removed from everything like a sincere 
devotion, is so much more disgusting asit is generally 
accompanied by a bitter and uncharitable humour. 
These devout ladies, haying renounced all other 





pleasures, enjoy the more keenly the luxury of 
scandal,—and turn their venomed stings against their 
neighbours ; so that the “ Beatas” may be reckoned 
the most dangerous class of society in Lima. 


Of all the inhabitants of Lima, according to 
our author’s observations, the lowest are the 
free negroes; and he seems disposed to ascribe 
their faults rather to their organization than to 
their circumstances. But what can be expected 
of the lower classes, where the higher can find 
no better recreation than brutal bull-fights,— 
patronized in Lima, as in the Sierra, on a scale 
of cruelty far exceeding that of Madrid? It is 
well known, that the pleasantness of the climate 
of Lima is counterbalanced by the frequency 
of its earthquakes; and the very transitory 
moral effects of these most awful of Nature's 
outbreaks might furnish a good hint to some 
who are disposed to exaggerate the use of fear 
as amoral influence. Deep-seated and rational 
veneration is a power widely different from the 
mere animal terror which may be excited by an 
earthquake or a thunder-storm. 

But we must leave Lima; and notice our au- 
thor’s travels in the Peruvian Cordilleras and the 
Sierra. There is some indistinctness among geo- 
graphers with regard to the Andes and the Cor- 
dilleras. 
mountain-chains were called by one name, ‘Riti- 
suyu,’’—meaning ‘the snow-region.’’ As the 
principal tribe of the old inhabitants of Peru had 
their dwellings along the base of the eastern chain, 
and explored its hoards of metal, our author 


conjectures that the name, Andes, took its rise | 


from ‘“‘ Anta,’”’ the Guichua word for metal; and 
proposes that the western chain shall be distin- 
guished as the Cordilleras. ‘The Creoles of Peru, 
however, use the two names indiscriminately. 
Between these two lines of mountain-peaks lie 
vast and scarcely-inhabited plains, at an eleva- 
tion of 12,000 feet above the sea-level. These 
highlands of South America are styled, in the 
native language, the ‘ Puna,”—meaning unin- 
habited parts. In some districts, the Puna 
extends as an unbroken plain from the Cordil- 
leras to the Andes; in other parts, it is inter- 
sected with deep valleys,—which, of course, 
enjoy aclimate far warmer than that of the high- 
lands. These valleys are termed by the Peru- 
vians ‘ the Sierra’ ;—but it should be noticed, 
that the people of Lima give that name also to 
the whole interior of Peru. Whether the tra- 
veller contrasts these temperate valleys with the 
sultry coast, or with the bleak and inhospitable 
islands of Peru, he is equally charmed when he 
first beholds them,—and readily adopts the ex- 
pression of an old traveller (Bouguer), who called 
the Sierra “an earthly paradise.” The Puna, 
though bleak, and favoured with but a scanty 
vegetation, is the abode of the principal quad- 
rupeds of Peru,—the llama and its relatives the 
alpaca, the huanacu, and the vicuna. Over 
these plains, and the ery of the Andes, the 
condor hovers in search of its prey. Our tra- 
veller confirms the statements of Humboldt and 
others,—sadly toning down the old marvellous 
stories which tell of the size and power of this 
bird. The span of its extended wings some- 
times reaches twelve feet. Its general food is 
carrion; though, when urged by hunger, it will 
seize the young of sheep, vicunas and llamas; 
but it cannot rise with a weight of more than 
eight or ten pounds. The huts of the Indians on 
the Puna are wretched and filthy ; and there is 
nothing to repay the traveller who visits this 
lonely and drear region, save a scientific in- 
terest, or a delight in Nature’s wildest scenes. 
But when he has passed over the elevated plain 
of Bombon, and gains a glimpse of Cerro de 
Pasco, he feels that he is again approaching the 
abodes of civilization. It is but a sordid civi- 


In the time of the Incas, both these | 





lization, however: the love of silver has col- 
lected, in a dreary clime bordering on the 
eternal snow, the men of various nations,— 
Spaniards, Germans, Englishmen, Swedes, Ame- 
ricans and Italians. The first glimpse of a 
considerable town in such a region is a plea- 
sure and surprise; but little is found, on a 
nearer approach, to please the eye. The beauty 
of the place is subterraneous—in its rich silver 
mines. Many a tale of wild speculation belongs 
to this remarkable town. Gambling is the fa- 
vourite amusement. The Indians employed in 
the mines of Cerro de Pasco are among the 
most degraded inhabitants of Peru. Our tra- 
veller relates some stories of the faculty of 
secretiveness, as developed among these natives, 
who have been made the slaves of European 
rapacity. We cannot decide on the probability 
of these tales; but instances as striking are 
recorded of the Indians of Mexico :— 

The Indians have discovered that their silver-mines 
have made their condition rather worse than better. 
They determine, therefore, to keep secret their know- 
ledge of some rich veins of silver not yet explored by 
Europeans. Traditions of these mines have been 
handed down, it is supposed, from father to son, 
through centuries. Even brandy, which will open 
the Indian’s mouth on any other subject, fails in this 
case. A few years ago, there lived, in the large village 
of Huancayo, the brothers Don Jose and Don Pedro 
Irriarte,—who were among the wealthiest mine-pro- 
prietors of Peru. As they had reason to suspect the 
existence of rich unexplored veins among the neigh- 
bouring hills, they sent out a young man in their 
employ to examine the country, and use the likeliest 
means of discovery. Accordingly, he repaired to a 
village where he found lodgings in the hut of an 
Indian shepherd,—from whom he concealed his 
object. In the course of a few months, an attach- 
ment had grown up between the young adventurer 
and the shepherd’s daughter; and, at last, the 
young man succeeded so far in his object as to 
win from the girl a promise that she would point 
out to him the mouth of a rich silver-mine. She 
directed him to follow her, at some distance, on a 
certain day when she should go out to tend her flock 
on the hills; and to notice where she dropped her 
“manta,” (a woollen shawl). There, she told him, he 
would find the entrance of the mine. The young 
agent obeyed her directions ; and after some digging, 
found his way into a moderately deep shaft, which 
led to a rich vein of silver. He was busily engaged 
in breaking off some specimens of the ore, when he 
was surprised by the old shepherd, who congratulated 
him on the discovery, and offered assistance. Aftcr 
working together for some hours, they rested ; and the 
Indian offered to the young man a cup of chicha, 
which he drank. Soon after drinking, he felt unwell; 
and, as a suspicion of being poisoned flashed upon 
his mind, he instantly packed the specimens of 
ore in his wallet, hastened back to the village, and 
thence rode to Huancayo. Ile had only time to 
explain his adventure to his employers, and point 
out, as well as he could, the locality of the mine; 
for he died in the night. Another exploring party 
was immediately sent into the neighbourhood, but 
without success; the Indian and his family had 
vanished from the place, and no trace of the mine 
could be discovered. 


Another story is the following :— 

A certain Franciscan monk, a passionate gambler, 
lived at Huancayo. By his friendly offices, he had 
become a favourite among the Indians; to whom he 
often applied when in want of money. One day, when 
he had suffered losses at the hazard-table, he begged 
of an Indian, who was his relative, to help him 
out of his poverty. The Indian promised assistance 
on the following evening ; and arrived punctually at 
the appointed time, with a bag full of silver-ore for 
the monk. This process was repeated several times ; 
until the still needy monk earnestly prayed that he 
might be favoured with a view of the source from 
which his wants had been so often supplied. This 
request also was granted by the friendly relative : 
and, accordingly, on the appointed night, thice 
Indians came to the house of the Franciscan,—de- 
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sired that he would allow them to bandage his eyes, 
~—and, he assenting, carried him away, on their 
shoulders, some miles among the mountains. There, 
they lifted him down,—conducted him down a shaft 
of little depth__and displayed to him a rich and 
shining vein of silver. When he had amply feasted 
his sight, and had taken ore enough for his present 
necessities, his eyes were again bandaged, and he was 
carried home on the shoulders of his guides. On the 
road, he slily untied his rosary; and dropped a bead 
here and there, that he might have a clue to the 
mine. Arrived at home, he lay down to rest, in the 


comfortable hope of exploring the path to wealth | 
on the following day; but, in the course of about | 


two hours, the Indian, his relative, came to the 
door, with his hand full of beads—* Father,” said 
he, as he gave them to the monk, “you lost your 
rosary on the road !” 

A short extract from the traveller’s journal 
will give some notion of the climate and cha- 
racter of the Puna :— 

I had now reached the high plain, 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. On each side rose the 
peaks of the Cordilleras clothed in eternal ice— 
gigantic pyramids towering into the heavens. It 
seemed to me as if nature, on these snowy plains of 
the Cordilleras, breathed out her last breath. Here 
life and death met together; and I scemed to be 
arrived at the boundary-line between being and 
annihilation. On which side would my lot fall? I 
could not guess. How little life had the sun awakened 
around me; where the dull-green puna-grass, hardly 
the height of a finger, mingled its hue with the 
mountain glaciers! Yet here I saluted with pleasure, 
as old friends, the purple-blue gentiana and the 
brown calceolaria. * * As I rode further, life awak- 
ened in richer variety around me: animals and birds 
appeared,—few in species, but rich in individuals. 
Herds of vicunas approached me,—then fled away 
with the speed of the wind. I saw, in the distance, 
quiet troops of huanacus gazing suspiciously at me, 
and passing along. * * I had ridden on for several 
hours, observing the varieties of life in this elevated 
plain, when I came upon a dead mule which had 
been left here by its driver to die of hunger and cold. 
As I approached the carcase, three condors rose from 
their repast; and hovered, for a while, in narrowing 
circles round my head, as if threatening punishment 
for the interruption. It was now two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and I had ridden on a gradual ascent 
since the break of day. My panting mule slackened 
his pace, and seemed unwilling to toil up an eleva- 
tion which lay in my route. I dismounted ; and, to 
relieve the beast and exercise my limbs, began walk- 
ing at a rapid pace. But, in a short time, the rarity 
of the air began to be felt; and I experienced an 
oppressive sensation which I had never known before. 
I stood still, that I might breathe more freely ; but 
there was no support in the thin air. I tried to walk; 
but an indescribable distress compelled me to halt 
again. My heart throbbed audibly against my side ; 
my breathing was short and interrupted; a world’s 
load seemed laid upon my chest ; my lips were blue 
and parched, and the small vessels of my eyelids were 
bursting. Then, my senses were leaving me: I could 


neither see, hear, nor feel distinctly; a grey mist was | 


floating before my eyes,—tinged, at times, with red, 
when the blood gathered on my eyelids. In short, 
I felt myself involved in that strife between life 
and death, which I had before imagined in surround- 
ing nature. My head became giddy, and I was com- 
pelled to lie down. If all the riches of the world 
or the glories of heaven had been but a hundred 
feet higher, I could not have stretched out my hand 
towards them. I lay in this half-senseless condition 
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and lay down to sleep. But scarcely had my eyes 
closed, when an intolerable burning pain in the 
eyelids awakened me. There was no more hope of 
sleep. The hours of the night seemed endless. 
When I reckoned that day must be breaking, I 
opened my eyes, and discovered all the misery of 
my situation. A human corpse had served as my 
pillow. Shuddering, I hastened out of the cave, to 
saddle my mule and leave this dismal place: but 
the good beast was lying dead upon the ground ;—in 
his hunger, he had eaten, as it appeared, the poi- 
sonous garbancillo. Poor beast! he had shared 
some hard adventures with me. I turned again 
towards the cave. The sun had risen upon this 
frozen world; and, encouraged by signs of light and 
life around me, I ventured to inspect the body of 
my lifeless companion. It was the corpse of a half- 
Indian; and several deadly wounds in the head 


| explained that he had been murdered by the slings 
| of Indian robbers, who had taken away his clothes. 


I seized my gun, and shot a mountain-hare,— 
which served for breakfast; then waited for help. 
It was near noon when I heard a monotonous, 
short cry, now and then breaking the stillness. Re- 
cognizing the tones, I mounted on the nearest point 
of rock ; and, looking down, discovered the two Indian 
llama-drivers whom I had met on the previous day. 
I hastened to them; and persuaded them, by the gift 
of a little tobacco, to leave one of their llamas with 
me, to carry my baggage. 

The people of the Sierra are noted for hos- 
pitality and some other peculiarities. The 
least favourable feature in their disposition is 
their love of carousals,—where brandy flows 
too freely for anything like “the feast of reason.” 
The superstitious burlesque of Christianity 
among the Indians—of which our author gives 
an account that we should hardly dare to quote 
—is of the same nature with the performances 
of the Mexican Indians. Among the least 
profane of their grotesque theatricals, is the 
following custom :— 

On Palm Sunday, an image of Christ, seated upon 
an ass, and followed by the foal, is led through the 
town. The Indians strew palm-branches in the 
way; and fight with each other for the honour of 
spreading their garments to be trodden upon by the 
ass. The creature is destined to this service from 
its birth,_and must never bear any other burden. It 
is, indeed, almost esteemed holy, and styled the 
“ Burra de Nuestro Senor.” I have seen such favoured 
animals, in some villages, so fat that they could 
scarcely walk. 

The writer devotes a chapter to describe the 
lonely, Crusoe-like, mode of life which the 
naturalist must lead when he explores the vast 
forests of Peru. He gives, too, a long account 
of the universal use of the coca-plant among the 
Indians; and, strange to say, recommends the 
use of this powerful narcotic, as a relief for severe 
toil and hunger, to European seamen engaged in 
such services as the Arctic Expedition. 

As in many German books of travels, we 
notice an occasional want of conciseness and 
precision :—but the volumes are interesting, and 
contain useful contributions towards the natural 
history of Peru. 





A Year and a Day in the East ; or, Wanderings 
over Land and Sea. By Mrs. Eliot Montau- 
ban. Longman & Co. 

Nine-tenths of the contents of this book are 


for some time,—until rest had so far restored me that | valueless commonplaces ; and the other tenth is 
I could mount my mule. One of the Puna storms | divided between pleasant triflings and whimsical 


now suddenly gathered, and the snow began to fall 
heavily. The sun looked out at intervals,—but only 
fora moment. My mule could scarcely wade through 
the increasing snow. Night was coming on; I had 
lost all feeling in my feet, and could hardly hold the 
reins in my benumbed fingers. I was about to yield 
myself up for lost, when I observed an overhanging 
rock sheltering a cave. I hastened to explore the 
spot,—and found there a shelter from the wind. I 
unsaddled the mule, and made a bed of my cloak and 
trappings. After tying the animal to a stone, I ap- 
peased my hunger with roasted maize and cheese, 





descriptions. Mrs. Montauban does not seem 
to be one of those whose “weak minds”’ (to 
use one of her own very new pleasantries,) will 
be “astonished” by the uttermost plainness of 
criticism ; and she will heroically bear to hear 
that there is enough of new matter in her ‘ Year 
and a Day’ to furnish forth a couple of magazine 
papers—but not to fill a volume. We shall not 
pretend to trace her route; simply giving an 
extract or two which may amuse the general 
reader, The first is seasonable in these days,— 








when Waghorn is rapidly becoming a names 
power as potent, in his way, asthat of Row 
Hill or of Watt, or Stephenson, or Wheg 
with his preternatural powers of conversation, 





“We left Cairo in a small desert van, engag 
the four places therein for our own accommotsi 
and fortunately we were enabled to secure the service 
of the best European driver at that time employed 
by the Transit Company. He curbed the g ith 
four wild Arab horses with great skill, and wa 
remarkably attentive and obliging. We arrived y 
Station No. 2. in two hours and a half, a distance of 
twenty miles. The throats of three more than half. 
starved chickens were immediately cut, in honour of 
our arrival, and a scanty supply of bad Potatoes 
boiled; impenetrable sea-biscuits were substitute 
for bread, which were only eatable when steeped 
in hot water. The drinking-water was most Tepulsire 
in appearance and taste. The beds were dirty, and 
consisted of one mattress over a hard board. Pillows 
were considered a superfluous luxury; and som 
reluctance was manifested to indulge us with sheets, 
No. 2., in addition to stables and kitchen, has fou 
small rooms for refection and sleeping, partly fittej 
up with divans, At seven o’clock the following 
morning we started for Station No. 4., twenty miles 
distant, and reached it at eleven. We remained x 
this, the centre station, nearly three hours, It js 
very superior to the other resting-places in the 
Desert, and possesses seven small apartments, as 
neatly arranged as any sleeping-room in the hotel 
at Cairo; there are also dining and drawing-rooms, 
The breakfast consisted of fresh-killed tough 
chickens and bad water. At half-past one we 
arrived at the sixth station, twenty miles from No, 
4. The beds here were a second edition of those at 
No. 2., with the addition of bugs in abundance, and 
swarms of mosquitoes: and the water worse than 
before, equally offensive to the organs of smell and 
taste. As usual, skeleton chickens were provided 
for our repast, to the great discomfort of the inner 
man. Aftersleeping at No. 6. we re-commenced ou 
journey the following morning. Suez was distant 
twenty-four miles, and these were accomplished in 
four hours and a half. Only two small trees are to 
be met with in the Desert—a space of 84 miles—oie 
of which is decorated with, and consecrated to, the 
rags of the pious pilgrims who cross the sandy and 
rocky waste over which we passed; they en route to 
Mecca, we to a less holy shrine. The tree is thickly 
covered with pendent fragments of the well-wom 
garments of countless pilgrims, deposited there in 
memory of their desert journey. The only remark- 
able sights en route are numerous skeletons of camels 
bleaching in the sun, and occasional heaps of stones, 
covering the remains of the wild warriors of the 
Desert, who have perished in battle; a few weeds 
scattered here and there; barren rocks in the dis- 
tance, and a vast plain of sand. The mirage was 
beautiful ; sometimes assuming the appearance of a 
harbour, at others of a lake, reflecting various objects 
in the vicinity on its surface. At night the profound 
and solemn stillness was only broken by the occa- 
sional sound of the cricket. We encountered a party 
of armed Bedouins on the third day’s journey, a fine- 
looking set of powerful men: thanks to the Pacha 
they are no longer seen with dread by the traveller 
in the Desert. The camels that bear the boxes con- 
taining the Indian mail, and those that are laden 
with the baggage of the passengers, are never Un- 
loaded between Cairo and Suez; a short halt at the 
station houses, and a trifling supply of food, is all 
their kind masters vouchsafe to these hard-worked 
animals, The horses employed in the transit vans 
are very badly broken in, sometimes quite ungovern- 
able, and are evidently over-worked and ill-fed; 
small, thin, wretched looking animals, but fiery and 
fleet-footed : they are purchased at about 101. each; 
and two hundred and fifty were in the stables of the 
Transit Company when we were at Cairo. They are 
fed on beans, barley, and chaff, no hay being pro- 
curable in Egypt. One hundred camels were in us, 
and thirty or more vans, for the conveyance of pas 
sengers. These are little better than English carts 
covered with wax cloth—the roughest conveyance 
over the hardest road in the world. Part of the 
desert track—for road, properly speaking, there 's 
none—is sandy ; the largest portion hard, rocky, and 
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any. The only living animals we saw were the 
and camels belonging to the party of Bedouins 
_ Rats are occasionally seen feasting on the 
of camels that perish by the way ; and the 
skeletons of these unfortunate animals act as direct- 
and indicate the line of march to the 
Of the feathered inhabitants of the air 
not one crossed our path during the whole journey. 
The solemn death-like stillness that prevailed during 
the two nights we passed in the Desert was almost 
ressive. The mornings and evenings were cold 
days at home; the air keen, dry, and 
The sharpness of the atmosphere ceases 
sbout mid-day; but even in the sunshine it is needful to 
year warm clothing. The glare is intense; and 
thick green veils, and spectacles of the same colour, 
are resorted to by all passengers anxious to preserve 
their eyes from every noxious influence. Occasion- 
illy, travellers may be seen crossing the Desert on 
jomedaries; but these and donkey chairs are not 
now so much in vogue as during the earlier days of 
overland journey. 
.* the benefit of such as have imagined that 
Martha Penny and her area companions mono- 
lize all the Mala-propriety, we shall give one 
ortwo specimens of East Indian English which 
have amused. us :— 
“Worthy Master, Worthyst Protector,—With 
the greatest submission, humbly beg to present re- 
ful compliments to your honor, and to state that 
mthe 20th May last, cholera attacked on me, but 
nerciful God escaped me from the accident, as yet not 
regained the strength, and hope my worthy master 
vith greatest pleasure, prosperous and good health! 
[constant practice to hard work, and to keep honest 
aid depend on everything to our Heavenly Father. 
Since 1837, I am marching with the corps, all round 
the Bheel country, Affghanistan, and the late cam- 
paign at Gwalior, whereby I become perfectly ruinous 
sate of condition, by every means I am out of all 
Iam sorry to bring to your notice, the 
system adopted by me, on happening in very close 
tothe troops at Maharajahpore, at the moment the 
fight commenced, is prosperous on any way to private 
servants, but Almighty God preserved from that 
danger. I resolved myself to be aside. The govern- 
neat and commander-in-chief much applauded to 
have observed the good conduct of this regiment. 
Three times rain fallen at this place, but too hot, 
gain cheap, very little sick. B now a good 
luck, his honesty daily increasing, often uses gen- 
tleman’s durbar. HH. M. is going with a pension, all 
your doing and kind, not only that, but favourable 
lghttowards many people in the world. Pray mer- 
ful God place you on deserving seat—Honoured 
St, | Your most humble Servant, R. G.” 
“My Master,—I have the pleasure to declare my 
thoughts in regard to you, and General J. Sir yes- 
terday before day while I was in your house, and 
poke great deal about my circumstance to you, you 
uswered me that perhaps you are unthankful, with 
that kindness what I and the General have shown. 
But to think so Sir, it is almost unnecessary, because 
lalvays pray to my Heavenly Father, that he may 
eilighten your and General J.’s bodies, like the angels 
ofHeaven, and may teach and prosper you, so that 
there may be no more need that I may go any other 
jlace for search of anything. If my Heavenly 
Father make me successful in receiving your and 
lieneral J.’s kindness, I have hope in a few days then 
Ivill be like a garden to cheer your and the General's 
wart, And you have spoken, that I have seen many 
Rrons not like you. It is right, and I think there 
wfew like me. Sir my love to your amiable and 
Watable feet for ever. Your poor affectionate, R.’” 
The last, it will be admitted, is fair magazine 
urth, Onno otherthan the spinning-out hypo- 
thesis can we understand why sixty pages of so 
ima volume should have been given up to 
vuderings in France, Italy and Germany, of 
Xe stalest possible quality. 





DUFFY'S LIBRARY OF IRELAND. 

The History of the Irish Volunteers. By T. 
Mac Nevin, Esq.—Zhe Ballad Poetry of 
Ireland. Edited by C. G. Duffy, Esq.—Rody 
the Rover ; or, the Ribbonman. By W. Carle- 
tn, Esq.— Zhe Life of Aodh O'Neill, called 





by the English, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone. By J. 

Mitchel, Esq.—Parra Sastha; or, the His- 

tory of Paddy Go-Easy. By W. Carleton, 

Esq.—The Songs of Ireland. Edited by M. 

J. Barry, Esq. — Literary and Historical 

Essays. By the late T. Davis, Esq.— Gal- 

lery of Irish Writers. ByT. D’Arcy M‘Gee, 

Esq.—The Casket of Irish Pearls. Edited 

by T. Mac Mahon, Esq.— The Poets and 

Dramatists of Ireland. By D. F. Mac Carthy, 

Esq. Simpkin & Co. 

WE have noticed three or four of the volumes 
included in this series separately ;—and have 
not withheld praise from the vigorous pictures 
of peasant life drawn by Carleton, nor censure 
from the absurd bombast which Mitchel has 
given for history. The merits of the volumes 
are, indeed, as diversified as their subjects: the 
authors and editors have practically ‘ repealed 
the union” in the series. Their objects have 
been two-fold :—to diffuse knowledge at a cheap 
rate among the people of Ireland—and to excite 
a feeling of exclusive nationality. The latter 
purpose has been so far allowed to predominate 
over the former, as to lead the writers into fre- 
quent misapprehension of facts, and consequent 
misstatements. Two of these are reproduced in 
almost every volume of the series :—it is as- 
sumed that Ireland acquired nationality and a 
national parliament by the exertions of the 
volunteers in 1782; and the memory of Swift 
is hallowed by the associated writers as that of 
a genuine Irish patriot. These are such serious 
errors that we deem it necessary to bestow a 
few words on their exposure. 

To begin with Swift :—he was born and edu- 
cated in Ireland; but was not Irish in his heart, 
principles, or conduct. Into the history of his 
private life we need not enter. The names of 
Varina, Stella, and Vanessa, are too well known 
to require more than a passing allusion to their 
fate. But his public career was that of an Eng- 
lish party-writer. When disappointed of pre- 
ferment by Godolphin and the Whigs, he turned 
the stream of popularity against them, and for 
atime guided the mass of public opinion in 
England. During this period, he never spoke 
of Ireland but in terms of contempt and hatred. 
His avowed object was to obtain some piece of 
preferment in England, which would obviate 
the necessity of his returning to a country re- 
garded by him as a place of exile. Disap- 
pointed by the death of Queen Anne,—spurned 
by Sir Robert Walpole, for whom he would 
have again abandoned party,—he became the 
parasite of royal mistresses; but discovered, 
too late, that they were destitute of political 
influence. In Ireland, his object was to be re- 
venged on Sir Robert Walpole: his exertions 
were against the minister, not for the country. 
In the affair of Wood's copper coinage, he 
prevented a beneficial improvement, which had 
received the sanction of Sir Isaac Newton: and 
in his recommendation of Irish manufactures, 
he appealed to prejudices rather than principles. 
He was a supporter of the infamous Penal Code, 
—which he commends as a sound system of 
policy, in his letter on the Sacramental Test ; and 
his only complaint on the subject was, that Pres- 
byterians were not included in its disqualifica- 
tions as well as Papists. If such be the model 
that Young Ireland chooses for patriotism, we 
shall be a little astonished to find Old Ireland 
submit to its teaching. 

The “ Volunteers’ sought nothing for the 
Irish people; they merely grasped at power 
for the ascendancy. On looking over the lists 
of the officers in the ‘ independent com- 
panies,” as they were called, it will be found 
that most of them were the men who subse- 
quently exhibited the most rancorous hostility 
to the Irish people, in 1798, To keep for 





themselves what they had won from England, 
they became masters of Orange lodges and com- 
manders of Orange yeomanry. Those who 
were the most violent in the assertion of na- 
tionality,—the leaders of Flood’s party in oppo- 
sition to Grattan,—were also the most vindie- 
tive in the maintenance of Catholic exclusion. 
‘To compare the lists of nationalists and perse- 
cutors is simply to establish their almost perfect 
identity. Young Ireland might as well call a 
Mohammedan ascendancy in India a Hindi 
nationality, as a Protestant ascendancy an Irish 
nationality. Indeed, this absurd blunder has 
actually been perpetrated in one of the fan- 
tastic articles on the Sikh war which appeared 
in the columns of the Nation; and, to mend the 
matter, a Mohammedan grace was gravely 
quoted as a war-cry. 

The “ Volunteers” obtained the independence 
of the Irish Parliament, and secured for their 
ascendancy the exclusive possession of that 
Parliament. This is the beginning and end of 
what was called their “ nationality ;’’ and as 
well might the French in Algiers, the Turks in 
Greece, or the Jagatays in Delhi, claim to be a 
“nationality.” It was the nationality of a gar- 
rison in a conquered country,—a nationality, 
perhaps, intelligible to Young Ireland, but cer- 
tainly not to any other human being. 

An equally unintelligible nationality is _as- 
sertedin ‘The Casket of Irish Pearls,’ and ‘The 
Poets and Dramatists of Ireland.’ Most of the 
writers claimed as Irish are English in descent, 
language, thought, feeling, and association. 
Congreve was not even born in Ireland ; Steele 
was not educated there; many of the others 
left their country in boyhood,—all wrote for an 
English taste, and addressed themselves to an 
English public. The editor gravely calls atten- 
tion to the profound discovery that English lite- 
rature is “composite ;’’ meaning, thereby, that 
many of its standard works have been written 
by Irish, Scotch, Welsh, or American authors. 
But is not every literature under the sun com- 
posite? Does he imagine that all the Latin 
writers were natives of Latium, or that all 
the Greek authors were born within the pre- 
cincts of Hellas? Phzedrus was a Macedonian, 
—Lucan, Seneca, and Martial were Spaniards, 
—and Claudian was an Egyptian. Never, un- 
til the days of Young Ireland, was the nation- 
ality of a literature determined by the mere 
accident of birth. In the volumes before us, 
the writings of Davis are essentially English in 
their style, their form, and, for the most part, 
in their sentiment. His language is most 
purely Saxon when his feelings are most 
strongly excited. The only wn-English writer 
in the series is Mr. Mitchel; and he has manu- 
factured a language of his own from the worst 
parts of Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian.’ 

We are anxious for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge among the Irish people; and believe 
that this series might be of great value in pro- 
moting such an object, had not its utility been 
limited—if not absolutely defeated—by this 
chimera of exclusive nationality. In_ politics, 
it has led the writers to set up oppressors as 
patriots; in literature, to reject their teachers 
and models as aliens. They are forced, in 
spite of themselves, to trade upon false pre- 
tences,—and to do so with ample materials for 
making their means as noble as their object. 
The Essays of Davis and the Tales of Carleton, 
though not wholly free from exceptionable pas- 
sages, are, on the whole, works which deserve, 
and, we trust, will receive, a wide circulation. 
Davis was intensely national, without ceasing 
to be universal. His —— were as en- 
larged as his tastes. He had a southern ima- 
gination and a northern judgment. 
before he came to his fame.”’ 


‘* He died 
He had contem- 
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plated great things; but had only begun to cal- 
culate the proportions between means and ends 
when he sank into an early grave. Had his 
life been spared, he would not long have given 
up to party what was meant for mankind. His 
Essays exhibit a struggle for deliverance from 
fetters which were self-imposed. His character 
of Carleton will aptly introduce our notice of 
that gentleman’s latest contribution to this 
series :— 

“Carleton is the historian of the peasantry rather 
than adramatist. The fiddler and piper, the seanachie 
and seer, the matchmaker and dancing-master, and 
a hundred characters besides, are here brought before 
you, moving, acting, playing, plotting, and gossiping! 
You are never wearied by an inventory of ward- 
robes, as in short Engl'sh descriptive fictions; yet 
you see how every one is dressed; you hear the 
honey brogue of the maiden, and the downy voice 
of the child, the managed accents of flattery or 
traffic, the shrill tones of woman’s fretting, and the 
troubled gush of man’s anger. The moory upland 
and the corn slopes, the glen where the rocks jut 
through mantling heather, and bright brooks gurgle 
amid the scented banks of wild herbs, the shivering 
cabin and the rudely-lighted farm-house are as plain 
in Carleton’s pages as if he used canvas and colours 
with a skill varying from Wilson and Poussin, to 
Teniers and Wilkie. But even in these sketches, 
his power of external description is not his greatest 
merit. Born and bred among the people—full of 
their animal vehemence—skilled in their sports—as 
credulous and headlong in boyhood, and as fitful 
and varied in manhood, as the wildest—he had felt 
with them, and must ever sympathise with them. 
Endowed with the highest dramatic genius, he has 
represented their love and generosity, their wrath 
and negligence, their crimes and virtues, as a hearty 
peasant—not a note-taking critic.” 


The history of ‘ Paddy Go-Easy’ is the most 
truly educational work in this series. Carleton 
exposes with equal power and truth the peculiar 
characteristics of Irish indolence. Unfortu- 
nately, too many originals could be found for 
the portraits of Paddy's father and mother, in 
many farm-houses in Ireland :— 

“ When his father, for instance, got up in the morn- 
ing, the first thing he did was to go to the fire that 
had been raked over night, and turning aside the 
greeshaugh with the muddhia bristhia, or wooden 
tongs, which consisted of a piece of stick broken 
near the middle, so as to allow one side to be about 
three or four inches longer than the other, and taking 
a half-burnt turf by the end, crush his pipe against 
it, and thus commence the proper business of the day. 
His wife, on the other hand, no sooner got out of her 
bed, than she planted herself on her hunkers at the 
aforesaid fire, and lifting a coal in the tongs, that is, 
about half way up near the centre of it, sat there 
applying it to her pipe, which she sucked with a 
degree of earnestness and zeal that did her honour; 
her head all the time leant a little to the one side, to 
betoken the pure luxury of her enjoyment. From 
this until the hour of going to bed the said pipe was 
mostly in the jaws of either one or other of them; for 
at that period there was never more than one pipe 
used in a family at the same time. This was gene- 
rally a dudeen, or short cutty pipe, which circulated 
from hand to hand, like the old Irish mether that 
went much in the same cleanly way from mouth to 
mouth.” 

A full-length portrait of Paddy himself will, 
we have no doubt, be recognized in half the 
country parishes of Ireland :— 

“ Paddy's dress maintained its early character to 
the last, no two parts of it being either good or bad 
at the same time. He always wore a grey frieze 
great coat, which, big as we have described him to 
be, was much too large for him. This coat always 
hung off one of his shoulders, and he has been 
sometimes known to twist up that shoulder with 
some remote intention of raising the collar to its 
proper place; but during his whole life no one ever 
could observe that he put his hand to it for that 
purpose. His shirt, which was no great shakes as 
a pattern either in cleanliness or make, he always 
wore open about the throat, exposing his broad red 





sunburnt breast, except of a Sunday, when he thrust 
a large corker pin transversely across the neck of it, 
which stuck up, stiff as leather, about his ears, 
giving him more the appearance of a thief looking 
out of the pillory than anything else we can now re- 
member. And indeed he himself felt conscious that 
he was by no means at large on those occasions, nor 
in a capacity to enjoy a competent share of civil 
freedom so long as he was thus a prisoner in his own 
shirt. For this reason, then, no sooner was Mass 
over of a Sunday, or at least that limited portion of 
its conclusion which was the most that ever fell to 
his share, and he returning home, than he took the 
pin out, and thrusting it into his cuff, pursued his 
journey home like a free and independent man. As 
to his breeches, it was during his whole life a piece 
of unnecessary labour and expense to have put but- 
tons or button-holes to the knees of them, inasmuch 
as honest Paddy would as soon think of taking to 
the highway at once as of buttoning them. One 
solitary button kept his waistcoat together after a 
fashion; but on no occasion was he ever known to 
have a garter on each leg, and, consequently, we 
need not say that one of his stockings, or in general 
both, were always about his feet. If he got a new 
hat on Monday morning, a person would imagine, 
about the middle of the week, that it had been an 
old acquaintance of his ; and, indeed, he stood ina 
similar category with respect to his shoes, which, 
during the winter months, were always well foddered 
with straw, as might be known by the long stalks of 
it that projected up about his ancles; for he never 
took the trouble either to pull or cut them away.” 

In the peculiar style of humour most likely to 
win those for whose benefit this tale is written, 
Carleton exposes the deplorable consequences 
of the ‘‘ Go-Easy”’ habits; and then, with equal 
skill, points out the means by which they were 
reformed, and the beneficial results. Here, 
then, is a little volume that deserves to form a 
part of every library in Ireland. It is national, 
in the best sense of the word. It points out 
evils peculiar to the country, and suggests the 
most appropriate motives and means for their 
removal. We are glad to conclude with a word 
of praise to a series in which we have found 
much to censure ;—and we trust that the future 
volumes will, like Carleton’s, be found national 
and instructive, without being exclusive and 
controversial. 





History of Leo X.—[Histoire de Léon X.] By 

M. Audin. 2 vols. Paris, Maison. 
Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Bohn. 
Life and Pontificate of Leo X. Bogue. 


M. Audin’s history is a remarkable book. It 
belongs to the class called Ultramontane,—that 
is, Roman, in contradistinction to the merely 
Catholic. Few of our historical readers, per- 
haps, need be told that, for many hundreds of 
years, two great parties have divided the Roman- 
Catholic Church. One, and that by far the 
more numerous, has looked upon the Supreme 
Pontiff merely as universal bishop,—as no less 
liable to error than other men and no less 
subject to human frailties. The other has pro- 
fessed to consider him as infallible in judgment, 
and as guided by the Holy Spirit in his opinions. 
Hence, while the former has regarded his 
“mane g as one less of jurisdiction than of 
honour,—as possessing no authority over the 
national churches of Christendom beyond 
that given by the ancient canons, amounting 
rather to the privilege of recommending than 
to the right of commanding,—and as incompe- 
tent to decide in a single dogma of faith without 
the concurrence of a General Council,—the 
latter has invested him with absolute power, 
and concentered the Church in him alone. 
This party, as we have already intimated, was 
always, comparatively speaking, a small one. 
It originated in Rome itself, and was chiefly 
confined to the Papal States ;—though, in the 
bosom of nations which boasted of their spiritual 





no less than their temporal freedom, rite 
from time to time arose who advocated the 
same opinions. For the Holy Father was Never 
without patronage,—and he seldom lacked the 
disposition to reward such as upheld his autho. 
rity. What rewards M. Audin may haye or 
hope for, it is not for us to say; ‘but if hs 
merits be overlooked, Gregory XVI. must jy 
less politic than his predecessors. One thing’g 
certain,—that, as few who have sat in St. Peter’, 
chair have exalted the papal authority higher 
than the present occupant, so no writer has 
more strenuously defended it, in his humble 
way, than this ‘ Knight of the Order of g 
Gregory the Great.’ 

The design of this work, as may readily be 
conjectured, is to oppose the mischievous tey. 
dency of Mr. Roscoe’s ‘Leo X.’ “We ar 
not ignorant,” M. Audin observes, “that, be. 
fore us, other pens have written the life of oy 
hero; but their mind is not our mind, s0 ths 
we have been at no pains to imitate then, 
One of these pens, which laboured after the 
Benedictine manner—that of Mr. Roscoe—has 
drawn us a picture of the reign of Leo X.; but 
then it is entirely a worldly picture, where the 
Pope appears under one face only. In reading 
Roscoe, we recognize the artist, but we see no 
trace of the Christian. It is the vindication of 
Leo’s character that we now attempt: it is Leo 
in a religious point of view (so little noticed by 
the bulk of our readers) that we have ende: 
voured to appreciate.”” Here, again, our readers 
will not fail to remember that, by many Pr. 
testants, Mr. Roscoe has been censured for his 
partiality to the subject of his biography; and 
even Roman Catholic ecclesiastics have ac. 
knowledged that, in this respect, he is quite 
as favourable as they could have been—quite 
as favourable as truth would allow. But this 
was not enough for the Congregation of the 
Index,—which prohibited his book, because he 
had the impiety to suppose that pope or carii- 
nal could be influenced by worldly motives: 
and it is not enough for M. Audin,—who is de. 
termined to show that neither Leo nor any 
other pope ever was, or ever could be, swayed 
by such motives; that he and all of them were 
at once infallible and immaculate :— 


Leo X. [he assures us] has been truly unfortu. 
nate: he has been unable to escape cither the praie 
or the censure of Protestant writers,—praise which, 
as they intend it, would be more prejudicial to his 
memory than open insult. They make of hima 
learned humanist, a brilliant poet, a mere literary 
man at the period of the revival of learning,—occu- 
pied, though in St. Peter’s chair, with worldly vani- 
ties; and, what is still worse, they have imbued the 
Catholic mind with the same views, and taught us 
to respect opinions originally inspired by passion. 
While cordially accepting for Leo the just eulogium 
passed on him by writers of the Reformation, we 
demand for him a glory more enduring than that 
which has its reward here below in the admiration 
and applause of men. That glory which God alone 
can give must surely be restored to him even in this 
world’s opinion, when we see him, in the course of 
a life so short and yet so full of important events, 
practise all the precepts of the Gospel, which, while 
a child, he had studied at Florence ;—when we see 
him preserve in exile that chastity of manners which, 
according toa contemporary writer, suspicion itself 
had been unable to tarnish ;—when we see him live 
amidst the scholars of Rome, follow the same kind 
of life as the primitive Christians,—fasting, praying, 
self-denying, rigorously observing three days of absti- 
nence every week, and bestowing abundant alms on 
all around him ;—when we see him, after God had 
raised him to the government of the Church, set the 
whole world an example of the most eminent Chris: 
tian virtues. 


We give this extract to show the spirit in 
which the book is written. In truth, it is a cut 
osity, and well deserving of a cursory examina 
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: This will be best conducted by a compa- 
— of the author's opinions, both as to persons 
— events, with those of Mr. Roscoe,—the most 
impartial biographer of a pope that any of the 
Reformed communions have produced. We 
must not forget that M. Audin s book is repre- 
gentative of the views, opinions, and feelings of 
the Italian Church ; and especially of that part 
of it, in the Roman States, which is under the 
immediate control of the Sovereign Pontiff. It 
i; manifestly intended to supersede Roscoe’s 


of the Index, it will probably attain its end. 


The Pazzi conspiracy is branded by Mr. | 
Roscoe as “an incontrovertible proof of the | 
ractical atheism of the times in which it took | 


Jace—a transaction in which a pope, a cardinal, 


gsociated themselves with a band of ruffians, 
todestroy two men (Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ 
Medici) who were an honour to their age and 
country; and purposed to perpetrate their 
crime at a season of hospitality, in the sanctuary 
of the Christian Church, and at the very 
moment of the elevation of the host, when the 
qudience bowed down before it, and the 
assassins were presumed to be in the immediate 
presence of their God.” The heads of this 
atrocious conspiracy were Sixtus IV., his nephew 
Girolamo Riario, and his grand-nephew the 
Cardinal Raffaello Riario, with the Archbishop 
of Pisa. The Pope had taken offence at the 
conduct of Lorenzo,—and, besides, coveted Flo- 
rence. The members of his family were easily 
brought into his views, and the Archbishop was 
a personal enemy of the Medici. As there was 
aparty, too, in Florence hostile to the authority 
of Lorenzo—that of the aristocracy, of whom 
the Pazzi might be considered the head,—the 
Pope and his colleagues agreed to effect the deed 
by the means of these Pazzi and their assistants. 
Francesco Pazzi and his creature Bandini were 
to cut down Giuliano, the brother of Lorenzo; 
while Lorenzo himself was to fall under the 
blows of two priests, Antonio Maffei and Ste- 
fino da Bagnone.—As the life of Lorenzo, by 
Roscoe, is now within reach of all our readers 
by the late republication in Bogue’s European 
Library, it will be sufficient to refer those who 
desire to have further information to the fourth 
chapter of that work.— Now, how does M. 
Audin describe this horrible transaction ?— 

Florence loved Lorenzo: he wasthe man of the 
people. When the aristocracy, humbled by the 
wool merchant who refused royal alliances, attempted 
to regain possession of power, by restoring to the 
gonfaloniers and the signors their former privileges, 
the people murmured ; but the nobles pretended not 
tohear this expression of the popular voice. The 
aristocracy, represented by the Pazzi, in order to strike 
the Grand Duke, covered themselves with the robe 
ofthe Archbishop of Pisa; who had agreed to meet 
theminthe church of Santa Reparata. The church 
was stained with blood at the moment of the elevation, 
—but only with the blood of Giuliano, who fell under 
the blows of the assassins. Lorenzo defended him- 
elf nobly ; and, by taking refuge in the sacristy, had 
time to summon people to his aid. 

We shall not offer a word of comment on 
this easy manner of dealing with incontestible 
facts, 

Respecting the church preferments of Gio- 
vanni de’ Medici (second son of Lorenzo), who 
received the tonsure as early as his seventh 
year :— 

The abbey of Font-Douce (says M. Audin) 
became vacant in the following year, 1483; and 
Louis XI. nominated to it Giovanni de’ Medici. This 
was the first of the favours which heaven reserved in 
8 great a number for the ducal child. Sixtus IV. 
bad need of pardon for his friendship with the Pazzi: 
the investiture of the monastery of Pasignano to 
iovanni de’ Medici,’ at the request of the Florentine 


| to complain ; 





Ambassador, was the price of his reconciliation with 
that house ; and it was a noble act of repentance. 
When Giovanni received these dignities, 
he was only in his eighth year!—and he would 
have been infallibly Archbishop of Aix, had not 
the report concerning the death of the prelate 
that filled it proved inaccurate. As it was, how- 
ever, the child and his father had little reason 
for Providence, as M. Audin 
would have us believe, followed up its work, 


| by conferring on Giovanni, in an incredibly short 

elaborate performance, both in Italy and France; | 

and, as it is sure not to be visited with the terrors 
as 


space of time, the following dignities,—most of 
which he held even after he became cardinal :— 
1. Canonries in the cathedrals of Florence, 
Fiesole, and Arezzo, with the precentorship of 
the first. 2. The rectories of Carmignano, 
Giogoli, San Casciano,San Giovanni in Valdarno, 


|San Piero of Cosala, and San Marcellino at 
an archbishop, and several other ecclesiastics | 


Cacchiano. 3. The priories of Monto and Prato. 
4. The abbacies of Monte Casino, San Gio- 
vanni di Pasignano, Santa Maria di Mori- 
mundo, St. Martin of Font-Douce, San Lorenzo 
di Coltibuono, San Salvador, San Bartolommeo 
of Anghiari, Santa Maria of Ponte Piaro, St. 
Julian of Tours, San Giusto and San Clemente 
of Volterra, San Stefano of Bologna, St. Michael 
of Arezzo, Chiaravalle at Milan, Pino in Pit- 
tavea, and the Casa Dei at Chiaramonte. Before 
he was thirteen he was raised to the dignity 
of Cardinal, — an object attained partly by 
bribery, and partly by the favour of Innocent 
VIII., whose eldest son had the year before 
married a daughter of Lorenzo. To this match, 
more than even to bribery, must be attributed 
the greatness of “iovanni:—but it is worthy 
of remark, that, in this promotion of the youth, 
Innocent broke the promises made at his acces- 
sion, that he would raise nobody to the dignity 
of cardinal under thirty years. On all these 
accumulated offices, (we have yet to add the 
archbishopric of Amalfi) Mr. Roscoe contents 
himself with transcribing a remark of Fabroni: 
“Good God! what a number of priestly offices 
on the head of one youth!’ But so far is M. 
Audin from having a word of condemnation for 
this abominable course of corruption, that, on 
the contrary, he evidently regards it as a proof 
of the divine favour. 

To understand the kind of education which 
Giovanni received,—the kind of ‘ Gospel which, 
while a child, he had studied at Florence,’’-—we 
have only to look at the characters of his tutors. 
The three most eminent were, Ticino, Pico della 
Mirandola, and Politian. Of these, the first 
was absorbed in the doctrines of Plato. He 
termed the Crito the second gospel sent from 
heaven. His whole mind, indeed, became tinc- 
tured with the doctrines of that philosopher ; 
and, as a salutation, ‘‘ Dear brethren in Plato!” 
superseded the old one of ‘ Dear brethren in 
Christ!" Pico was a visionary—busied, at all 
times, in the pretended cabalistic lore of the age. 
Of Politian, itis sufficient to observe that, though 
a man of genius, learning and varied accom- 
plishments, he was remarkable ratherasa classical 
scholar, a rhetorician and a poet, than as a stu- 
dent of divinity. Thus, the mind of the future 
pope was formed in the schools of the Alexan- 
drian Neoplatonism, of Judaic mysticism, and 
of heathen symbols. As Mr. Roscoe observes, 
“The associates of Lorenzo de’ Medici were 
much better acquainted with the writings of the 
poets and the doctrines of the ancient philoso- 
phers, than with the dogmas of the Christian 
faith.”—What says M. Audin to the influences to 
which we have just alluded? As may readily be 
supposed, he passes over them; though in such 
a manner as evidently to show that he was no 
stranger to their existence. We have already 
noticed his allusion to the pious dispositions 
which Giovanni had imbibed under his paternal 
roof; and we now find the ultramontane bio- 





grapher hinting that God had placed these three 
tutors near him for gracious and holy purposes. 

Of Sixtus IV., to whose share in the Con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi we have already adverted, 
Mr. Roscoe says :— 

“Tt must indeed be acknowledged, that no age has 
exhibited such flagrant instances of the depravity of 
the Roman see as the close of the fifteenth century, 
when the profligacy of Sixtus 1V. led the way, at a 
short interval, to the still more outrageous and un- 
natural crimes of Alexander VI. The avarice of 
Sixtus was equal to his ambition. He was the first 
Roman pontiff who openly exposed to sale the prin- 
cipal offices of the Church ; but not satisfied with 
the disposal of such as became vacant, he instituted 
new ones, for the avowed purpose of selling them, 
and thereby contrived to obtain a certain emolument 
from the uncertain tenure by which he held his see. 
To Sixtus IV. posterity are also indebted for the 
institution of inquisitors of the press, without whose 
licence no work was suffered to be printed.” 

But M. Audin assures us that Sixtus was a 
holy pope; animated by a living zeal for religion 
and for the Church,—and anxious for a reforma- 
tion, which he loudly declared necessary for the 
welfare of both. 

Mr. Roscoe declares that Innocent VIII. had 
several illegitimate children :—he might have 
stated the number to be seven; and that most of 
them were born after his elevation to high dig- 
nities in the Church. M. Audin alludes be 
to one,—‘‘born before the father took holy 
orders.” 

Again, and by way of summary :— 

Were we to place implicit confidence in the Italian 
historians, no period of society has exhibited a charac- 
ter of darker deformity than that of Alexander VI. 
Inordinate in his ambition, insatiate in his avarice and 
his lust, inexorable in his cruelty, and boundless in 
his rapacity ; almost every crime that can disgrace 
humanity is attributed to him, without hesitation, by 
writers whose works are published under the sanction 
of the Roman Church. 

Of few men has the career been worse than 
that of this Pope, before his elevation to the 
pontificate; yet, of him M. Audin speaks as 
if he were a divine and providential gift to 
the Church—raised to the highest dignity alike 
for its own good, and for that of Italy at large! 
The story, indeed, which attributes his death to 
the taking by mistake of a poison which he had 
intended for another, seems to be untrue :—and 
Mr. Roscoe inclines to the opinion that other 
horrible tales current at the time are so likewise. 
But such charges, it is obvious, could never 
have been brought against him by the devoted 
sons of the Church, or generally credited by the 
world, had he not been thought fully capable of 
the enormities which they implied. 

Though Julius II. was a much better man 
than his predecessor, he was confessedly 
guilty of acts which, if committed by rulers of 
the present day, would either exile them or 
bring them to the block. Haughty, vindictive 
and unrelenting, he caused more blood to flow 
than even Alexander—and too often without 
regard to the forms of justice. He had many 
personal vices, too: but he was no hypo- 
crite. He pretended neither to learning or 
religion—desiring only to be esteemed as a 
soldier. ‘In searching for a vicar of Christ 
upon earth,’’ observes Mr. Roscoe, “ it would 
have been difficult to find a person whose con- 
duct and temper were more directly opposed to 
the mild spirit of Christianity, and the example 
of its Founder.”’ Now, what says the apostolic 
biographer, M. Audin, of this pontiff?— 

As a pope, Julius II. was greater than even as @ 
warrior. If it were the duty of the pope to defend 
the rights of his authority against some schismatic 
cardinals; to vindicate, in a council of the Church, 
the apostolic constitutions; to admit into his own 
council only men of knowledge and piety; to give 
the world an example of unsullied chastity ; to watch 
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incessantly over the administration of justice; to 


keep his word when once given; to pardon his ene- 
mies; in seasons of misfortune to trust in God ; to 
distribute alms; to love the poor ; to spare the public 
treasury,—not a farthing being taken from it to 
enrich his own connexions ; and finally to die as be- 
comes a good Christian—then, assuredly, Julius IT. 
was worthy of the tiara. 

In turning from pontiffs like these to Leo X., 
the mind feels a relief. Though one of the most 
worldly men that ever sat in the chair of St. 
Peter, he had few of the dark shades of charac- 
ter common to them and to the ecclesiastical 
princes his subjects. He had, however, faults 
enough. He bestowed the patronage of the 
Church with little regard to the merit of the 
individuals whom he honoured. In all that has 
been said of his patronage of literary and scien- 
tific men, we concur; but this only proves that 
he might be a good temporal prince who was a 
bad pope. Of the spirituality of the Church, he 
took no heed. He looked on it as a splendid 
profession, wherein men of birth might lawfully 
display theirmagnificence. Immoderately fond of 
pomp himself, he thought its exhibition the best 
Church policy, as impressing the ignorant Ita- 
lians with greater respect for the order. Need 
we add, that M. Audin overlooks all the dark 
shades in this pope’s character—insisting that 
he was in everything a perfect Christian. 
What else is due from him who finds so much 
that is admirable in Alexander VI. and 
Julius II. ? 

So seldom does a real Ultramontane book come 
before us, that we have been interested by this. 
M. Audin has no respect for writers in his own 
communion who can see anything evil in a pope; 
—and, to do them justice, nine-tenths of them 
do see a great deal that was evil. The author 
is sure to be a great favourite with the Congre- 
gation of the Index ; and with the entire Church 
of Italy,—of which he is a faithful personifi- 
cation. But Ultramontanism is expiring ;—and 
will scarcely be revivified by such unscrupulous 
books as the one before us. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

My Dream, and other Poems. By 8S. and E. 
Hersee.—Poems. By C., E. and A. Bell.— 
The Benighted Traveller, and other Poems. 
By E. J. Hughes. — Lays and Legends of 
Germany; with other Poems. By E. L. 
Harvey.—Poems. By the Rev. C. E. Ken- 
naway.—Poems. By Mrs. Thomas. 


From the Poetry of the Million with which our 
table is covered, we have selected a batch of 
lyrics for the entertainment, or instruction, as it 
may be, of our readers, on the present occasion. 
In reference to a not inconsiderable portion of 
the poetry that comes under this class, the 
office of the critic is but a painful one. When 
utter incapacity, glaring folly, coarse prejudices, 
or vicious passions, are exhibited in the strong 
light of publication, he has no remorse what- 
ever to disturb him in the exercise of his judi- 
cial functions; but where the incidents of type 
and a publisher’s name are the worst things 
that he has to object,—where the great mistake 
is in the aged to himself,—it costs some- 
thing to pass a sentence which, soften its ex- 
pression as he may, will be felt as harsh, upon 
graceful thoughts and gentle feelings. Here, 
for example, is a little volume, by two sisters, 
the Misses Hersee,—deserving of a good word 
in any court less stern and more discretionary 
than that of criticism. The contents are such as 
testify pleasantly to the direction of these young 
ladies’ tastes and occupations; and the music is 
of that kind which, heard amid the accompani- 
ments of home and by the ear of the affections, 
has, as all our readers know, a sweetness that 


music by the fireside which is not fitted to win 
the colder and more fastidious ear of an impar- 
tial public. The verdict of the friend is no 
guarantee for that of the critic. Much to the 
credit of the Misses Hersee is their little volume, 
and a new and acknowledged title, doubtless, 
upon those to whom they are dear:—but we 
should only mislead them, if we induced them 
to suppose that it would bear the tests by which 
Poetry must be tried. The Poets, however, as 
these young minstrels know, are few :—but the 
love of Poetry is a poetry itself; and to that this 
graceful and unpretending volume testifies, on 
their behalf. 

The second book on our list furnishes another 
example of a family in whom appears to run 
the instinct of song. It is shared, however, 
by the three brothers—as we suppose them to 
be—in very unequal proportions; requiring, in 
the case of Acton Bell, the indulgences of affec- 
tion to which we have alluded, to make it 
music,—and rising, in that of Ellis, into an in- 
spiration, which may yet find an audience in 
the outer world. A fine quaint spirit has the 
latter, which may have things to speak that 
men will be glad to hear,—and an evident power 
of wing that may reach heights not here at- 
tempted. Take an extract from his poem of 
‘The Philosopher’ :— 


So said I, and still say the same ; 
Still, to my death, will say— 

Three gods, within this little frame, 
Are warring night and day ; 

Heaven could not hold them all, and yet 
They all are held in me; 

And must be mine till I forget 
My present entity ; 

Oh, for the time, when in my breast 
Their struggles will be o’er! 

Oh, for the day, when I shall rest, 
And never suffer more ! 


I saw a spirit, standing, man, 

Where thou dost stand—an hour ago, 
And round his feet three rivers ran, 

Of equal depth, and equal flow— 
A golden stream—and one like blood ; 

And one like sapphire seemed to be ; 
But, where they joined their triple flood, 

It tumbled in an inky sea. 
The spirit sent his dazzling gaze 

Down through that ocean's gloomy night; 
Then, kindling all, with sudden blaze, 

The glad deep sparkled wide and bright— 
White as the sun, far, far more fair 

Than its divided sources were ! 
And even for that spirit, seer, 

I've watched and sought my life-time long; 
Sought him in heaven, hell, earth, and air— 
An endless search,—and always wrong! 

Tlad I but seen his glorious eye 
Once light the clouds that wilder me, 
I ne’er had raised this coward cry 
To cease to think, and cease to be; 
I ne’er had called oblivion blest, 
Nor, stretching eager hands to death, 
Implored to change for senseless rest 
This sentient soul, this living breath. 
Oh, let me die—that power and will 
Their cruel strife may close ; 
And conquered good, and conquering ill, 
Be lost in one repose ! 


How musical he can be, and how ony and 
easily the music falls from his heart and pen, 
a verse or two from a ‘Song’ may testify :— 


The linnet in the rocky dells, 
The moor-lark in the air, 

The bee among the heather bells, 
That hide my lady fair! 


The wild deer browse above her breast ; 
The wild birds raise their brood ; 
And they, her smiles of love caressed, 
Have left her solitude ! 
* * * 
Well, let them fight for honour’s breath, 
Or pleasure’s shade pursue— 
The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too. 


And, if their eyes should watch and weep 
Till sorrow’s source were dry, 

She would not, in her tranquil sleep, 
Return a single sigh ! 

Blow, west-wind, by the lonely mound, 
And murmur, summer-streams— 

There is no need of other sound 
To soothe my lady’s dreams. 


The little poem that follows, which we give 





is felt more than understood. But that is 





complete, furnishes a hint as to the writer’s 


models; yet he is no copyist. There is ny 
enough in this volume to judge him by—but 
to our mind, an impression of originality jg con. 
veyed, beyond what his contributions to thes 
pages embody :— 
Hope was but a timid friend ; 
She sat without the grated den, 
Watching how my fate would tend, 
Even as selfish-hearted men. 
She was cruel in her fear; 
Through the bars, one dreary day, 
I looked out to see her there,” ~ 
And she turned her face away ! 
Like a false guard, false watch keeping, 
Still, in strife, she whispered peace ; 
She would sing while L was weeping ; 
If L listened, she would cease, 
False she was, and unrelenting; 
When my last joys strewed the ground 
Even sorrow saw, repenting 7 
Those sad relics scattered round ; 
Hope, whose whisper would have given 
Balm to all my frenzied pain, 
Stretched her wings, and soared to heayen,— 
Went, and ne'er returned again ! 

The Muse of Currer Bell walks half way be. 
twixt the level of Acton’s and the elevation 
attained by Ellis. It is rarely that the whole 
of one of his poems is up to the scale registered 
by parts. A bit here and there from the ‘Mo. 
nologue of the Teacher,’ in his lonely school- 
room, away from the friends and fields of happier 
and less toilsome days, may give the tone and 
manner of his singing !— 

All fades away ; my very home 

I think will soon be desolate ; 

I hear, at times, a warning come 

Of bitter partings at its gate ; 

And, if should return and see 

‘The hearth-tire quenched, the vacant chair; 
And hear it whispered mournfully, 

That farewells have been spoken there, 

What shall I do, or whither turn? 

Where look for peace? When cease to mourn? 





’Tis not the air I wished to play, 
The strain I wished to sing ; 

My wilful spirit slipped away 
And struck another string. 

I neither wanted smile nor tear, 
Bright joy nor bitter woe, 

But just a song that sweet and clear, 
Though haply sad, might flow. 

A quiet song, to solace me 
When sleep refused to come; 

A strain to chase despondency, 
When sorrowful for home. 

In vain I try ; I cannot sing; 
All feels so cold and dead ; 

No wild distress, no gushing spring 
Of tears in anguish shed; 

But all the impatient gloom of one 
Who waits a distant day, 

When, some great task of suffering done, 
Repose shall toil repay. 

* * * 

Life will be gone ere I have lived ; 
Where now is Life’s first prime ’ 

I've worked and studied, longed and grieved, 
Through all that rosy time. 

And a few lines from the dying words of the 
apostate lady to the pleading priest :— 

Now go; for at the door there waits 
Another stranger guest : 

He calls—I come—my pulse scarce beats, 
My heart fails in my breast. 

Again that voice—how far away, 
How dreary sounds that tone ! 

And I, methinks, have gone astray 
In trackless wastes and lone. 


T fain would rest a little while : 
Where can I find a stay, 

Till dawn upon the hills shall smile; 
And show some trodden way ? 

Of Mr. Hughes’s volume it is sufficient to 
say, that a much better idea of what poetry 
should be may be gathered from his Preface 
than from his poems:—of Ella Louisa Harvey's, 
that one-half of its contents are translations, and 
the others original only in the title-page sense: 
—and of Mr. Kennaway’s, that as, on his own 
statement, its ‘ composition was pleasure and 
comfort to himself,”’ attended ‘ with more per- 
manent benefit to his heart,” he has reaped 
from his verse-exercises advantages sufficiently 
solid to make him indifferent to the empty 





breath of poetical fame—which is fortunate. 
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N° 97531 
Mh , though appearing in print, de- 
ag poe = prints for her friends, 
rnd does not look for extended circulation. Her 
nie poem is entitled ‘ Lethe’; and would 


ave given i 
been anticipat 


itle, of a wor eggs 
be js nothing,” she says, ‘in either volume 


to provoke comparison—still less rivalry; and 
[am induced to refer to the fact, simply from 
the singularity of two poems on so unusual, and 
to many minds so unattractive, a subject, ap- 
aring during the same season. Not only is 
Lethe not an unusual subject of poetry, but so 
far, also, from being unattractive, it 1s scarcely 
ossible to imagine one lending itself more 
briously to poetry of the first order—treated 
as it might be. The struggle between the 
weary soul's longing for repose and its cling- 
ing to memories despite their pain—between 
the shrinking from suffering and the shrinking 
from oblivion—offers the materials of a strain 
at once grand and affecting; in which poetry 
should sound some of the saddest of the phi- 
losophical depths, and philosophy take forms 
of the most touching poetical beauty. Even 
the idea of Mrs. Thomas’s own Muse, which 
sts herself down by the dark, cold, sleepy 
river, and makes the worn-out hearts that come 
thither to lay down their respective burdens 
on its brink, depose to the several sorrows that 
seek its healing draught,—is an — to the 
beauty of the subject,—had she had a larger 
yision for the grasp of its more profound morals, 
and better skill to sing them. She deserves 
credit for her thought—though it has come so 
close to fine things and missed them. For this 
reason, we will give a few verses from the sad 
River-spirits’ singing :— 

Children of earth, that long have borne 

The burden of the past, 

Who dream of tears and wake to mourn, 


To my dark fount 1 welcome ye at last ! 
Come, drink with me. 


ts name to the volume, had she not 
ed by the publication, under that 
k of the late Miss Woodrooffe. 


Lo! in my golden cup I pour 
The waters fresh and sweet ; 
Haste, ye oppressed with memory’s lore 
Who seek my peaceful shrine with wearied feet, 
Come, drink with me. 


Upon the flowers that bid ye grieve 
My silent seal I set ; 
Thush the song of yester-eve 
Whose tones might wake the spirit of regret. 
Come, drink with me. 


Around the throbbing brow of care 
My poppy wreaths I fling ; 
I silence Echo in her lair 
And fold with noiseless touch dark memory’s wing. 
Come, drink with me. 


The stream is pure, the cup o’erflows, 

One draught will soothe the heart, 

And blessed is its power on those 

Who from the shadows of the past would part. 

Come, drink with me. 

We will show Mrs. Thomas how near she has 
come to some of the philosophy of her subject 
—nay, touched it; and we know not how she 
could do so, without an immediate revelation 
that should have shown many more of its 
deep and mournful secrets. The fallacy which 
can present the draught that shuts out the past 
a not making the future a blank—the effect of 
such oblivion as is here sought on the various 
intellectual constitutions,—should have made 
nuchof both the poetry and wisdom of the theme. 
Once, the writer stumbles on a finetruth. After 
the ‘Minstrel,’ and the ‘ Last of his Race,’ comes 
to the dark stream, for a draught of its sleepy 
wine, the ‘Maniac ;’ whose madness is made 


of the fragments of a foregone sanity—the past 


relected, though reflected wrong. “Forms dis- 
torted by the false lights in which they show, 
and voices speaking out of tune—all things 
badly grouped and giving untrue echoes—but 
dl the presentment of memories that have gone 
stray since they lost their leader, judgment— 
nake up his ravings:— 





He took the draught, and shadows round him closed 
Like mists at evening, veiling the clear west 
Slowly and surely. Darkness on him fell, 
As twilight glideth into night, who wraps 
Forest and flower-bank in her mantle sad. 
Silence smiled on him, and his heart grew calm, 
And his eye saw no phantom, and his ear 
Heard no more voices from the restless sea. 
The silence and the gloom of night, but not 
Its peace and its refreshing, on him dwelt. 
His arm dropped listlessly, the chalice fell 
From his unmindful grasp, and his dim eye 
Closed languidly, as some out-wearied child 
Still clasps his toys yet cannot choose but sleep— 
An idiot by the silent stream he lay! 
Here 


As we have said, this is true—and fine. 
is the philosophy of Lethe, in the particular 
case. ‘The Madman, without his past, is the 
Idiot. 





Seventh Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records ; presented to both Houses of Parliament, by 
Command of Her Majesty. 

Tue public, no less of Great Britain than of the 

whole civilized world, would be shocked to read some 

morning, an account in the newspapers of the loss of 

William the Conqueror’s Domesday-book by fire. Yet, 

it is the fact, that its safety is dependent on the merciful 

carefulness of the washerwoman of the Rev. Mr. Mil- 

man, or of that other member of the W estminsterChap- 

ter who is the tenant of the little building that smokes 
beneath the windowsof the repository of the venerable 
volume. The same conflagration would likewise con- 
sume the treaty of the Cloth of Gold, with Benevenuto 
Cellini’s gold seal—the Submission of the Competitors 
for the Crown of Scotland to Edward I.—and some hun- 
dreds of other historical documents ; any one of which 
would make a German or Italian library an object of 
visitation from touring literati, and of a paragraph 
in the guide-books. The Deputy-Keeper of the 

Records now informs Her Majesty, what was said pub- 

licly, at least some ten years ago, by Messrs. Inglis 

and Hallam, and told to the Commons by Mr. Charles 

Buller,—that “the building” containing Domesday- 

book and the other early records of the Treasury “is 

liable to very great risks from fire. * * A washhouse is 
situated under thewindows of the librarywhere Domes- 
day and other most valuable records are kept. The 
windows have iron shutters; but timber is so close to 

them that there is danger of fire communicating. * * 

If any of the materials of the building were once 

kindled, its cubical contents are so great that the 

flames would rage with intense fury, and communi- 
cate with every part,—all being connected by wooden 
floors and wooden staircases. These circumstances 
would render the destruction of the whole building 
and of all the records certain, if once on fire.” In 
short, the edifice which holds a book more precious 
and less retrievable than Queen Victoria’s crown, 
valued in vulgar coin at a million of pounds sterling 

—a nobler monument of a nation’s history than the 

Pyramids of Egypt or the Areopagus of Greece,—is 

exposed to such fire-risks, that an Insurance-office 

would, according to the great authority on fires, Mr. 

Braidwood, charge twice as much for it as for an 

ordinary dwelling-house. 

A long, low, flimsy construction, at the east end of 
Carlton Terrace,—which still keeps its old name of 
Carlton Ride, derived from having been the riding- 
school attached to Carlton Palace,—has been filled 
with some seventy thousand cubic feet of the records 
of the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas. If the Duke of Bedford desire to 
ascertain the extent of the possessions amassed by 
the monks of Woburn, which Harry the Eighth 
transferred to his predecessor—or any landed pro- 
prietor wish to trace the history of his title from the 
twelfth century, when tenures became somewhat 
more permanent, to the present time—or any one 
seek to inform himself of any solemn judgment 
which the courts of law may have pronounced since 
the days of Richard I.—or of the sources of the 
national revenue, its receipts and expenditure—at 
Carlton Ride he may search for the record, at the 
nominal fee of a shilling per week. Such a collection 
of muniments as is brought together in this barn (for 
it is no better) all Europe could not amass, or parallel 
for antiquity and value. Without incurring the 
charge of antiquarian rhapsody, we may safely 
challenge any nation to show such a series of Records 
—each one, in its physical attributes, a very picture 
of medizval art—as the “ Great Roll of the Pipe,”— 





being the national ledgers for seven centuries running 
in unbroken continuity; or as the “Feet of Fines” —a 
cotemporary series, furnishing the amplest evidences 
of the transfer of all landed property since the days 
of Richard I. If fire should attack this great shed, 
and not be instantly suppressed, half an hour would 
see the whole of the rolls, volumes, documents, roof 
and timbers, one mass of smouldering ruins. Quoting 
the Deputy-keeper and Mr. Braidwood aforesaid, it is 
officially declared that “the building is, in every 
part and portion, unfit for the purposes to which it is 
applied, in so far as regards insecurity from fire.’ 
“The walls are very slight in proportion to the size 
of the building, and of indifferent workmanship. 
The roof is entirely supported on timber, resting on 
the top of the walls below, and it would be hardly 
possible to save any portion of the contents. Should 
the fire affect the principals of the roof, it will fall in ; 
and, from the manner in which it is supported, the 
side walls would be thrown out, and the whole become 
a mass of ruins. From the very great size of the build- 
ing, there would be no chance of extinguishing a fire, 
should it attain any extent before being discovered.” 
There is a sort of melancholy pantomimic pic- 
turesqueness in seeing—as any one may see, every day 
at four o’clock—this “ treasury” of Records handed 
over to the custody of two sentries, two London 
policemen, and a fireman of the London Brigade, 
armed with dark lanthorns and a pickaxe—trusting 
to tell-tale clocks, a cistern with four thousand gallons 
ef water, yards of hose, and numberless fire 
buckets,—anticipating, as it were, a fight with the 
enemy each night. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
precautions, we have cool, practical Mr. Braidwood 
affirming, that the “ apparatus for extinguishing fires 
ought not to be too much relied upon;” and he 
quotesrecent instances wherein it has failed,—remind- 
ing us that “ the principal safety must depend on the 
care and vigilance of men receiving from 20s. to 30s. 
weekly wages.” The insurance rate for this building 
is 5s. per cent., more than trebly hazardous, 

At the Rolls House and Chapel, wherein are depo- 
sited the inrolments of Patents and Grants from the 
Crown—depositories greatly resorted to for search 
the state of security from fire may be estimated by the 
fact, that “ within the last two years a wooden plug was 
discovered on fire in the secretary’s room.” Inquiries 
were instituted ; joists, beams, and floors were found 
defective ; the defects were remedied, but no one 
can tell what may remain unknown. These build- 
ings are heated by hot air, conveyed in iron flues 
in actual contact with timber ;—“ which,” says ex- 
perienced Mr. Braidwood, “is one of the most 
dangerous modes of heating that can be adopted.” 
The fire-risk of the Rolls Chapel, notwithstanding 
nightly watchmen, fire-engines, hose, and tell-tale 
clocks, is estimated at 1s. 6d. per cent.,—whilst that 
of the Rolls House is 2s. per cent. 

The last important repository of the Public Re- 
cords whose liabilities to fire we have to notice is the 
Tower of London. The venerable thick walls of 
this building might, at the first view, seem to offer 
unexceptionable security. It has for centuries been 
the storehouse for some of the most valuable of our 
earliest national Records; but of late years its liability 
to fire has been greatly increased—how much, the 
burning of the Small Armoury (cause unknown) 
made manifest three years ago. The early history of 
England, told in authentic rolls beyond cavil, is 
actually preserved in the Records and diplomatic 
correspondence at the Tower.—The whole stoty of 
Parliament is there. With the time of King 
John these rolls begin ; and come down to the reign 
of Henry IV.: from which date the series is 
continued at the Rolls Chapel as long as the 
records have endured,—in many cases to the present 
day. The Records at the Tower, says Mr. Braid- 
wood, are in such jeopardy that “no merchant of 
ordinary prudence would keep his books of accounts inthe 
same situation.” Such a declaration disgraces us as 
a nation. What Messrs. Baring would not dream of 
tolerating as private merchants, Mr. F. Thornhill 
Baring, and Mr. Goulburn, the late Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, have risked, night by night,as Trustees 
for a nation. The danger of the White Tower 
consists especially in its being used as a military 
storehouse. Close even to the gunpowder magazine, 
you may see men painting tarpaulins with boiling 
pitch. The interior retains all its ancient massive 
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timber work ;—the Council Chamber being actually 
in the same state (save for its Record contents), as 
when Richard I. sent Hastings from it to decapi- 
tation: and, excepting this portion, “the whole 
building,” says the Deputy-Keeper, “is used asa 
warehouse for all descriptions of military and other 
stores,—labourers being constantly at work upon 
them. A large, open well-hole, creating a draught, 
extends from the vault at the bottom of the building 
to the floors directly under the Record floor,—besides 
communications by open staircases. The floors, four 
in number, dividing the several stories, are all of 
wood, very ancient and dry, with linings and ceilings 
of the same material: all the chambers are of large 
cubical contents, and, if a fire took place, it would 
spread with extreme rapidity.” It should also be 
taken into consideration, says Mr. Braidwood, “ that 
if circumstances arise to cause increased activity in 
the Ordnance Department, the risk of fire would be 
considerably augmented ;—as it is found by experience 
that, in large establishments, fires generally take 
place concurrently with increased business. This 
probably arises from the persons employed being so 
thoroughly intent upon one particular object that the 
risk of fire is to a certain degree overlooked. Should 
a fire break out, it would, owing to the great size of 
the chambers and building, the quantity of stores, 
and the draughts from passages and windows, each 
corner staircase being a shaft, become so unmanage- 
able, that there would be little, if any, chance of 
saving a single leaf of the Records; as the floor 
where they are kept would be filled with heated 
smoke and heated air almost immediately after the 
fire took place.” 

In addition to these risks, there is the special risk 
from the gunpowder stored in the vaults,—and_ suffi- 
cient in quantity to destroy, not only the particular 
building but, the whole of the Tower. This renders 
the place absolutely uninsurable : even were the gun- 
powder removed—as both for the sake of these 
Records and of the Regalia and ancient build- 
ings it ought to be—the fire risks of the White 
Tower would be 5s. per cent.; and it would still 
remain a stigma upon the nation that the choicest 
historical documents in all Europe—any solitary roll, 
of the thousands there, being worth, in Mr. Thorp’s 
or Mr. Rodd’s shop, a hundred pounds—are so 
placed, by their thoughtless or ignorant possessors, 
that “no merchant of ordinary prudence would 
keep his books of accounts in the same situation !” 

It would seem impossible that this deplorable state 
of matters should have been tolerated for an instant 
after it became known. Yet soit is. We believe 
that the perilous state of the Tower was only fully 
exposed during the last few months; but the official 
correspondence shows that the no less dangerous con- 
dition of Carlton Ride has been constantly, pertina- 
ciously, earnestly—almost imploringly—brought to 
the notice of the Treasury, by the Master of the Rolls, 
during the last five years. What has been the answer 
of “My Lords”? “It would grieve us,” say their 
Lordships, “that your Records should be burnt; but we 
cannot help you. We have engaged to build a Ba- 
bylonian tower, at Westminster ; which, Mr. Barry 
tells us, will hold all these troublesome Records ad- 
mirably, should it ever be built,—and, in the mean- 
time, we can do nothing in the matter. You may 
spend as much as you think necessary in make-shifts, 
to modify risks : engage firemen and fire-engines,— 
build tanks—prop up buildings—hire engineers and 
policemen ; but a record building you shall not have, 
until Mr, Barry’s tower is in the air”! Such has been 
the subterfuge, for years. And the cost of make- 
shifts and precautions, it appears, may be set down at 
somewhere between one and two thousand pounds 
per annum. If, during this period of inaction, any 
accident shall destroy one of these record offices, the 
responsibility will rest with the Treasury—particu- 
larly with Mr. Goulburn and Sir R. Peel; who 
appear to have been especially entreated by Lord 
Langdale to put an end to the present state of danger, 
by saying, in a sentence, what must be said at some 
time,—* Let a general Record Repository be built.” 

The truth of the matter is, that the Records have 
been made the scape-goat of the Victoria Tower. A 
tower was desirable to adorn and complete the Houses 
of Parliament ;—but would certainly be costly, and 
apparently useless, but for show. So, Mr. Barry 
bethought him of a purpose for it:—since a Record 





office was urgently wanted, this tower was the very 
thing. The Records are now the excuse for the 
erection of this great tower. In spite of the objec- 
tion, that the worst form of building for a Record 
depository is a tower—that such a construction is 
most inconvenient for deposit—toilsome to approach 
—most dangerous for preservation against fire, since 
fire and smoke will ascend,—it was resolved by the 
Treasury, on Mr. Barry’s persuasion, that these docu- 
ments should take their chance for the present, and 
inhabit the new tower for the future. Not till the 
point was settled, and the building begun, was it dis- 
covered that the said tower will not hold all, or even 
two-thirds of the Records, if they are to be acces- 
sible! 

When, in 1844, the alarming state of Carlton Ride 
Repository was made fully manifest, the Master of 
the Rolls, acquainting the Treasury of the fact, said 
that instant measures were necessary; and Mr. Barry 
was called upon to report how soon his Victoria 
Tower would be ready. Precise admeasurements 
of the bulk of the Records were taken; and Mr. 
Barry knew, for the first time, that the Victoria 
Tower was not spacious enough for the purpose. 
He assured the Treasury, however, that fireproof 
accommodation could be provided in other parts of 
the Palace, during the then current year.—Years 
before, it had been whispered about, that any possible 
amount of stowage-room might be found in the 
“cellars” or vaults of the New Palace. The notion 
was indignantly scouted at the time :—and, baffled in 
his design of so employing the cellars, Mr. Barry 
suggested the roofs! From the base, he ascended to 
the apex of his building. The Deputy-Keeper’s 
Report gives a plan and section of the proposed 
roofs,—which enable us to describe thig contemp- 
tuous and contemptible accommodation. These 
roofs are spread over the whole building—all along 
the seven hundred feet of river frontage, as well as 
over the House of Lords and elsewhere. They are 
nearly a hundred feet from the ground ; and so low 
that a man, six feet high, with a book on his shoulder, 
must have stooped in passing along them. ‘There 
was to be a passage down the middle of this roof— 
just four feet wide—so that, if you suddenly spread 
out your arms, you would rap your knuckles against 
the presses at either side. There were to be 140 small 
closets in the roofs—small, because it was necessary 
to accommodate their dimensions to the space be- 
tween the iron tie-beams. These beams would also 
occasion the space on either side of the little pas- 
sage to be unequal. Moreover, these nooks—more 
like little cock-lofts than anything else—were to be 
surrounded, below, at the sides, and above, by open 
spaces, to be used as ducts for carrying off the vitiated 
air of the chambers! So that, if the wooden pan- 
elling or ceiling below happened to be on fire, all 
the flame and heated air—fatal as flame itself to 
parchment—would be drawn up to encircle the 
little dens holding the Records. Of course, the roofs, 
being hottest in summer and coldest in winter, would 
subject the Records to the greatest possible extremes 
of temperature! Conceive the opportunity afforded 
for cleaning one hundred and forty dens, spread 
along seven hundred feet,—or for discovering any 
percolation of snow or wet through the roof,—and the 
chances of recovery, if a small record were mislaid ! 
No marvel that the chief record officers unanimously 
rejected such proffered accommodation,—while Lord 
Langdale pronounced the roofs as, “so far from being 
likely to be satisfactory, that they are, in fact, wholly 
unfit for the reception of any Records which ought 
to be preserved.’ ‘ No public documents required 
for the public service should be stowed away in 
remote and obscure recesses. They ought, on the 
contrary, to be accommodated, in the manner of 
books, in a well-arranged public library,—affording 
easy access for frequent consultation and reference.”’ 
It is altogether unaccountable how Mr. Barry could 
ever have ventured to propose such an arrangement. 

We do not hesitate to say that, if it were wished 
to show what a Record Repository ought not to be, 
it would be sufficient to refer to this very cock-loft 
project. It seems to have driven all those interested 
in the question of preserving our national papers to 
despair; and provoked Mr. Charles Buller to obtain 
a Select Committee for the deciding, ex cathedrd, 
what shall be forthwith done. Twelve years ago, 
that gentleman’s labours purified the whole Record 
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TO 
Commission : 


system, and destroyed ‘the Record ; 
let 


us trust that he may be as successful jn compel}; 
the Treasury forthwith to give practical elean 

Act of Parliament of 1838, which directed ta 
suitable building for preserving these doe ~ 
should be provided. It is to he hoped in 
Committee will not tolerate any half iene br 
pendent on the erection of the Victoria Tower ps 
removal of the Courts of Law, or any acne 
cost. The business of Mr. Buller’s Commitee, . 
viously is the simple and direct one of islenn a 
ing the immediate provision of one fit repository so 
one only—at the earliest possible time, for the nas. 
vation of the most extensive, most ancient ma _ 
complete collection of a Nation's Records ee, 
isting in Europe. _ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Llewelyn's Heir: or, North Wales; its May 
Customs and Superstitions, during the last Century 
Illustrated by a Story, founded on Fact —The 
title of this book will convey to every discreet 
reader an idea of the tediousness which makes it afi 
lure. A tale written to convey useful or precise knoy. 
ledge must, as a story, halt, or“ drag its slow | 
along,” in proportion as the artificer keeps close to, or 
wide of, his purpose. What the authoress has to com. 
municate with regard to Welsh life might have been 
welcome in any other form,—here it is ponderousiy 
oppressive: and few, we think, who begin with the 
arrival of Herbert Gladstone, the hero, at Plas Con. 
way, will have courage to hold out to the end of the 
tragical history,—even though they be assured, on our 
honest word, that, as the story proceeds, the passion 
deepens—and that, from beginning among such faets 
and figures as make upa * Year or Table Book,’ they 
may go on till they are surprised by finding then. 
selyes in the midst of such tears and terrors as belone 
to the domain of sentimental comedy and melo. 
drama.—But § Llewelyn’s Heir’ is probable, charm. 
ing, and consistent as a work of art, compared with 
the next piece of 

Fiction’s tapestry, wrought by dainty fingers, 

The Astrologer: aLegend of the Black Forest.—This, 
too, is by an anonymous Lady; alas! for the good 
paper, pens, and ink, sacrificed in its production— 
and alas! for the good money spent to see it through 
the press! Such a confusion of romantic adventures 
and superfine words we do not recollect to have en- 
countered since ‘ The Lady’s Magazine’ departed, 
and the Minerva Press stopped. The lady has some 
dim notion of German Romance, as it was before 
the Hahn-Hahns and other instructed students of 
life and character were heard of :—and, accordingly, 
after having raised the Devil at Padua, she comes to 
a stop, like one made breathless by the feat,—for what, 
indeed, “could Woman more”? There are few things, 
we suspect, more difficult to construct, now-a-days, 
than a romance:—yet we find the confection per 
petually attempted by those whose knowledge of the 
world around them,andof the human heart, would not 
suffice to bear them through the simplest details of 
every-day life. But let the critic “say what he may,” 
this ‘ Astrologer’ is not the last of his race,—noris 
the anonymous Lady, who herself hardly knew what 
to make of his vaticinations, the last pilgrim who will 
enter the Black Forest on false and insufficient pr- 
tences. 

The Ransom—by Miss Laura Jewry—like ‘The 
Astrologer,” goes beyond the track of our every-day 
experience,—being “a tale of the thirteenth century, 
founded on a family tradition.” The preface tells 
us that “the family of Philip Pauncefort Duncombe, 
Esq., of Brickhill Manor, Bucks,” treasure the legend 
of an ancestress, who redeemed a Crusader from 
Paynim captivity, by the sacrifice of her right hand. 
claimed as ransom, in some crue! or fantastic feat of 
tyranny. This beautiful, yet too painful, illustr- 
tion of 


ners 


ength 


Woman's faith and woman's trust, ie 
though giving its name to the romance, 18 ony 
one among many incidents. The melancholy fate 
of Alinor Perrot, and John Miller's vow of ven- 
geance—the love passage betwixt William de Lucy 
and Eudocia Comnena, with the gallant part taken, 
in the same, by Robert d’Artois (good matériel, by 
the way, for an opera book )—have, each, as much 
prominence in the tale as Constance de Lingard’s 
gentle love, and the effect it had in winning Gerald 
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Lettres sur la Théorie des Probabilités. By M. 
Quetelet —These letters are written to the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg :—we wish } otre Allesse had 
heen left out from beginning to end. They form a 
yery interesting addition to M. Quetelet 's statistical 
yritings. The general principles of the theory of 

robabilities—that is, of sound judgment reduced to 

ution when numerical data can be obtained — 
are well illustrated in their application to physics 
and statistics. An Appendix contains several more 
mathematical discussions of matters connected with 
those of the text. Those who have formed their 
ideas of this theory from little collections of gam- 
bling problems, will find it worth their while to try 
the reading of these letters. 

A Manual of Classical Mythology. By T.8. Carr.— 
Avery useful compilation ; containing more explana- 
tory matter than is usually found in such elementary 
books, Nothing important, and little that is useful, 
are omitted, notwithstanding the small size of the 
work. We wish that in all other cases condensation 
were as ably and successfully performed. The manual 
is accompanied by a copious Lexicon-Index. 

Moral Heroism. By Clara L. Balfour.—The design 
of this little work, to point out the difference between 
true and false heroism, is excellent. 

The Child’s First Step to Scottish History. By Anne 
Rodwell.—_The leading events in Scottish history are 
related by Miss Rodwell with simplicity and accu- 
racy,—in a pleasing style, well calculated to win the 
attention of the young. 

The Bacche and Heraclida of Euripides, literally 
iranslated into English, from the Text of Dindorf. By 
a Member of the University of Oxford.—_Mr. Wash- 
bourne proceeds vigorously in his publication of 
dramatic translations from the Greek. That they 
must he of great nse to readers unacquainted with 
the original is indisputable. But we do not so 
much approve of them as helps to translation. This, 
however, is the business of schoolmasters,—not ours, 
It is certain that the use of such helps is, if not 
openly encouraged, connived at,—and we are sorry 
for it, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Torre del Greco. 

THERE is no port on the Bay of Naples which 
presents so bustling a scene at this season of the year 
as Torre del Greco. Hundreds, I may say thou- 
sands, of mariners are now here, assembled from 
various parts of the coast, dressed out in their rich 
Phrygian caps and scarlet sashes, ready to start for 
the coral fishery. At last, the weather begins to 
brighten—the tempestuous sirocco and the roystering 
tramontana retire within their caves; and,a favourable 
breeze springing up, soon they “ are upon the Medi- 
terranean flote,’’ in little detachments according to 
their destination. What lamentations may then be 
heard amongst mothers, or wives, or sweethearts, who 
have thronged down to Torre to take a last farewell ! 
But courage !—a mass has been said, or a candle offer- 
ed to the Madonna; and now, to complete the “ buoni 
augurij,” these loving companions throw a handful of 
sand after the receding bark,—exclaiming, “ Possa 
andare come una nave degli angeli.” Having lately 
been in the midst of these scenes, and interested my- 
self in the details of this profitable branch of com- 
merce, I send you what may be called the statistics 
of the coral fishery. 


The coral fishery is a source of more profit than is, 
perhaps, generally known; and is attended with hard- 
ships, the bare thought of which might diminish some 
of that natural vanity with which the fair one contem- 
plates the glowing ornaments that repose upon and 
contrast with her white bosom. I was standing on the 
marina, when I witnessed such a scene as I have de- 
scribed—a party of gaily dressed mariners, accom- 
panied by women weeping and wailing as our North- 
ern females know not how to do. Their short and 
simple story was soon learnt; and the particulars I 
now send you, as the result of my inquiries. 


Torre is the principal port in the south of Italy 
for the vessels engaged in the coral fishery—about 
200 vessels setting out from hence every year. They 
have generally a tonnage of from 7 to 14 tons, and 
carry from 8 to 12 hands; so that about 2,000 men 
are engaged in this trade,—and, in case of an emer- 
gency, would form a famous corps de reserve. They 
generally consist of the young and hardy and adven- 
turous, orelse the wretchedly poor; for it is only 
the bold spirit of youth, or the extreme misery of 
the married man, which would send them forth upon 
this service. For two or three months previous to 
the commencement of the season, many a wretched 
mariner leaves his starving family, and, as a last 
resource, sells himself to the proprietor of .one or 
other of these barks; receiving a caparra (earnest- 
money), with which he returns to his home. This, 
perhaps, is soon dissipated, and he again returns and 
receives an addition to his caparra; so that, when 
the time of final departure arrives, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the whole of his scanty pay 
has been consumed, and the improvident or unhappy 
rogue has some months of hard labour in prospect, 
without the hope of another grano of compensation. 
Nor does the proprietor run any risk in making this 
prepayment; for as the mariner can make no en- 
gagement without presenting his passport perfectly 
en régle, he is under the surveillance of a vigilant 
police. The agreement between the parties is made 
from the month of March to the Feast of San Mi- 
chaele (29th September) for vessels destined for the 
Barbary coast,—and from March to the Feast of the 
Madonna del Rosario (October 2) for those whose 
destination is nearerhome. Each man receives from 
20 to 40 ducats, according to his age or skill, for 
the whole voyage; whilst the captain receives from 
150 to 400 ducats—reckoning 6 ducats to 1/. ster- 
ling. These preliminaries being settled, let us ima- 
gine them now on full wing,—some for the coast 
of Barbary, and others for that of Sardinia, or Leg- 
horn, or Civita Vecchia, or the Islands of Capri, 
San Pietro, or Ventotene, near which I have often 
seen them, hour after hour, and day after day, drag- 
ging for the treasures of the vasty deep. On arriving 
at the port nearest to the spot where they mean to 
fish, the “carte” are sent in to the Consul; which they 
are compelled to take again on return. A piastre is 
paid by each vessel for the magic indorsement of 
his Eccellenza—another to the druggist, and another 
to the medical man; whilst the captain, to strengthen 
his power, and to secure indemnity in case of some 





of those gentle excesses which bilious captains are 
sometimes apt to commit, has generally on board 
some private “regalo” for his Consul. The next 
morning perhaps they push out to sea, and commence 
operations ; not to return that evening, or the next, 
or the next, but to remain at sea for a fortnight or 
a month at a time, working night and day with- 
out intermission. The more humane captains allow 
half their crews to repose from Ave Maria to mid- 
night, and the other half from midnight to the break 
of day ; others allow only two hours’ repose at a time; 
whilst some, again, allow no regular time ;—“ so that,” 
said a poor mariner to me, “we sleep as we can, 
either standing, or as we haul in the nets.” Nor do 
they fare better than they sleep: for the whole time 
they have nothing—literally nothing—but biscuit and 
water; whilst the captain, as a privileged person, 
has his dish of dried beans or haricots boiled. Should 
they, however, havea run of good luck, and put into 
port once in 15 days or so, they are indulged with 
a feast of maccaroni. These privations make it rather 
rough work, it must be confessed, for a mariner,— 
especially when it is remembered that it lasts seven 
months; but if tothis be added the brutality of the 
captains, whose tyranny and cruelty, as I have heard, 
exceeds anything that has ever been recounted to me 
before, we have a combination of sufferings which go 
far to justify the description given to me of this ser- 
vice by one engaged in it, as being an “ Inferno 
terrestre.” 

Now let us view them at work. Every vessel 
carries about 12 contaj (a contaio being 200 pounds) 
of hemp to make the nets, which are changed every 
week. They are about 7 or 10 palmi in width, and 
100 or 120 palmi in length,—worked very loosely, and 
with large meshes. On being thrown into the sea, the 
vessel is put before the wind, or else propelled by 
oars, until these loosely-formed nets have fastened 
upon a rock. Then comes the tug of war. If they 
have great good fortune, they will take a piece of 2 
or 3 rotoli at a haul (a rotolo being 33 ounces), though 
this is a rare occurrence. In its natural state, the 
coral is either white or red, or even black externally, 
from the action of the sea. The white is very rare 
and very precious; comparatively a small quantity 
being sufficient to make a good voyage,—especially 
if it be taken “ ingrosso,” when it will fetch as high 
as 100 ducati, or more, the rotolo. The red “a 
minuto” is not very valuable ; but if it is * scelta” and 
“ ingrosso,” it can be sold for from 25 up to 60 ducati 
the rotolo. As a rule, however, the round-shaped 
coral is much more valuable than the tree or the 
spiral coral. 

Full fathoms five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made— 

So sang Ariel; without, I suppose, intending to lay 
down any rule as to the depth at which coral may 
be found. Indeed, it is found at all depths, from 
12 to 16 palmi up to 150, or even more. At last, 
arrives the Feast of San Michaele, or of the Madonna 
del Rosario, As soon as the day dawns, the nets 
are slackened ; no man will work more, even if trea- 
sures are in prospect. So, pushing into land, and 
taking up their “carte,” away they set on their return 
—many as poor as when they departed ; some with a 
few ducats in “sacco,” and a new Phrygian cap, or 
dashing sash, or some article of finery, for the “ in- 
namorata,”—all, however, being thoroughly tired out, 
and injured perhaps in constitution. The cargo 
being deposited in the “ magazzin” of the merchant, 
is sold out to the retail merchants, who flock in from 
Naples and elsewhere; and is soon transformed into 
numerous articles of ornament or superstition— 
crosses, amulets, necklaces and bracelets. And now, 
these mariners have a long repose, till the Spring 
comes round and sends them out again on this odious 
service,—though there are very few who make two 
or three consecutive voyages of this nature. Many 
vessels are lost in the season; owing to their long- 
continued exposure to all kinds of weather, and to 
their lying in amongst the coral reefs. However 
prosperous the voyage, life aboard the vessels “2 la 
vita d’uno cane”’ Yet the service may be regarded 
as one of the most important in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies; as well for the wealth it annually brings 
in, as also for the school it offers for training hardy, 
well-disciplined mariners. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Invitations have been issued by the Lord Mayor 
to various parties, to meet, at dinner, on the 10th inst. 
(in the terms of the card) “the Presidents of the Royal 
and other distinguished Scientific and Literary Institu- 
tions”—an invitation, which we think well deserving 
a few words of remark. It is greatly to the honour 
of this dignitary to have thus taken the initiative in 
the recognition of Literature and Science as a dis- 
tinct body—a corporate existence—in the State. 
This is a very different thing from the entertainment 
of individuals, however distinguished in the several 
intellectual walks ;—it is the entertainment of Litera- 
ture and Science, themselves, as Powers, represented 
by their official ministers. The idea isa noble one;— 
and the City, from whence it comes, is, itself, honoured 
by it, in the person of its Mayor. Seeing the incal- 
culable effect which these things have had on all the 
forms of human existence, and all the arrangements 
of modern society—the immense influence which 
they exercise—and the conspicuous manner in which 
they are recognized by the nations around us—it 
may be wondered at that this sort of dignified Per- 
sonality has not been long since assigned them: and, 
without the slightest derogation to the enlightened 
City which has thus led the way in “ doing the ho- 
nours” to the great civilizing principles, we may be 
allowed further to wonder that such an example 
should havehad to come from the East. It will spread, 
however. His Lordship has initiated a larger and more 
important movement—not than he foresees, for he to 
whom this idea occurred was the man to foresee all 
its consequences—but than may appear, at the first 
glance, to ordinary observers. It is true that, since 
Literature and Science have been able to wield their 
vast influences amongst us without such honours as an 
English court and English cabinets have no disposi- 
tion to bestow, the former may do well, as it should 
seem, without the latter. But the fact is, that 
Science and Literature have an interest in being ho- 
noured, in their generation,—while the society in 
which they exist has a greater that they should be so. 
The elevation of these things to their natural place 
and prominence attaches a responsibility, which is felt 
by the humblest member of theirseveral Faculties; and 
the dignity conferred on the body acts on the character 
of the individual, in a manner of which society has 
the ultimate benefit. The time is, no doubt, coming, 
(judging from all the moral aspects of the world) when, 
even in aristocratic England, it will be felt that the 
dignities and titles in which intellect, as intellect, is 
allowed to share, are themselves honoured by the 
association :—but, meantime, much of that loose- 
nessof which the literary character furnishes occasional 
examples, is chargeable to the anomalous condition 
which our society assigns to Literature—or would, at 
least, be, probably, redeemed by the attribution of 
dignity to the calling—if it may be so named. If 


there be a country which, more than all others, should 
confer its highest honours on Literature and Science, 
it is surely England ; which, in the name of the first, 
shines to the uttermost places of the world,—and, by 
means of the last, travels to them and enriches her- 
self with their bounties. This worthy thought of the 
present Lord Mayor is the beginning of such an 


end. It will set an assured mark upon his own 
Mayoralty :—and an assemblge of more interest than 
that which will gather round. his board on the 10th 
instant has never (in the view of the matter which 
we take) met to banquet at the Mansion House. 
On Saturday last, a meeting was held in the new 
Hall at King’s College, on the subject of providing a 
larger hospital than that now existing in connexion 
with the Institution—to which subject we havealready 
called the attention of our readers. The amount of 
subscriptions announced reached the sum of 2,500/. 
—including a munificent one of 500/. from Miss 
Burdett Coutts.—A sum of 2,000/. has been bequeath- 
ed by the late Mr. Holloway, of Hereford, to the 
Council of University College, to be by them applied 
for its benefit according to their own discretion. We 
may mention, in this paragraph, that a People’s Col- 
lege, on the plan of the Institution at Sheffield, in 
which 1,000 pupils are now instructed, has been 
commenced, it is stated, at Nottingham.—We may 
state, too, that Lord John Russell is to take the 
chair on Wednesday evening next,—at the Rotunda 
in the Blackfriars-road—of a meeting to be held 


® 





for the purpose of establishing a Literary, Scientific, 
and Mechanics’ Institution, which will be called the 
* Surrey Atheneum.” 

Sir Robert Peel has, it is said, recommended Mr. 
M‘Culloch to the Queen fora pension of 2002. in 
recognition of the services which he has rendered to 
political economy :—and we may mention, too, 
while speaking of the rewards conferred on such 
merit as comes within the purview of the Atheneum, 
by the retiring Minister, that we find the name of 
Sir Moses Montefiore in the batch of baronets just 
gazetted—the well-earned reward of his labours in 
the cause of humanity; not the least conspicuous 
(and we trust effectual) of which has been his late 
generous expedition to the foot of the Russian auto- 
crat’s very throne, in behalf of his oppressed co- 
religionists. 

The papers announce the death, at Woolwich, of 
Mr. Marsh, the chemist—whose name has acquired 
a European celebrity, as the inventor of the test for 
arsenic now generally used in medical jurisprudence. 

On Tuesday evening last, Mr. James Allen, late 
editor of the South Australian Register, delivered, at 
Crosby Hall, a lecture on Adelaide—being the first 
of a series of three which he has announced on the 
subject of South Australia. The lectures are illus- 
trated by dissolving views,—representing the various 
streets and public buildings of Adelaide and the sur- 
rounding scenery; and are intended, as he states, to 
remove the prejudices existing in the public mind 
against the settlement. Mr, Allen mentioned that 
only eight yearsago, Adelaide,—which is now a flou- 
rishing town with a population of 8,000 and a har- 
bour of great importance,—was a mere grassy plain, 
covered by the few mud cabins and straggling tents 
of a mere handful of settlers. 


Mr. Halliwell, we are informed, has been restored 
to the privilege of the Reading-room at the British 
Museum ; and the prompt action of the Trustees in 
this matter under present circumstances, will, we 
doubt not, put their whole proceedings in reference 
to the same in its right light before those who have 
been disposed to censure them. The facts for their jus- 
tification lieina narrow and intelligiblecompass. These 
Trustees bought indirectly from Mr. Halliwell a va- 
riety of manuscripts ; some of which—as many, we 
believe, as eight—were claimed by Trinity College, 
Cambridge,as having been abstracted from its Library, 
—to which Mr. Halliwell had particular access. On 
the same presumptions as were here inevitable, any 
private gentleman, to whom the case had occurred, 
would have shut his door against the party standing 
in this awkward relation to the transaction—in the 
direct line of the irregular transfer ;—and the Trus- 
tees are more urgently bound to take all needful pre- 
cautions, as custodians for the public. At the same 
time, their corporate and public character gave to 
the exclusion, in this case, a judicial air, which 
no body can be permitted to exercise on mere pre- 
sumptions ; and properly restrains in their hands the 
exercise of that discretion which a private individual 
would have freely indulged—even while it renders 
it, for other reasons, more necessary. The Museum, 
holding the manuscripts, could make no move for clear- 
ing up the matter ; and it did what only it could, by ex- 
cluding Mr. Halliwell from its Library till some of those 
who were sufferers by the transaction should provide 
the opportunity for a satisfactory explanation, on his 
part, of his share therein. Our readers well know 
that such explanations as that gentleman has yet 
given are wholly insufficient ; but the action brought 
by Trinity College against the Museum, for the re- 
covery of the manuscripts in question—in which Mr. 
Halliwell must have been an important witness— 
presented an occasion on which the matter would be 
thoroughly sifted, and that gentleman’s future posi- 
tion in reference to it finally determined. So long, 
then, as the proceedings were continued, Mr. Halli- 
well’s exclusion was properly—and, we think, neces- 
sarily—maintained: but Trinity College having, at 
the last moment, for reasons which we need not here 
examine, renounced their action, the Trustees of the 
Museum at once withdrew from an attitude which 
must, thenceforth, have been one of condemnation, 
on their part, without proof,—and announced to Mr. 
Halliwell the restoration of his suspended privilege. 


We learn that four Jesuits—Bishop Casolani, and 
Fathers Ryllo, Knoblica, and Vinco—are about to 





leave Rome, on a journey of exploration and civil 
tion in Soudan, Casolani and Ryllo will start fio 
Cairo, in January next—having Previously obtaj “ 
firman from Constantinople; and proceeding re 
Upper Egypt, Nubia, and thence by Kordofan 
Darfour, they hope to reach Bornou,—and “ 
there their brethren, who travel by way of Ti . 
and Mouryok. Should they be fortunate ong 
so to meet, it will then be determined which ro 
shall further be followed. ‘They have determined 
as we are informed, to accomplish what they have 
undertaken, or perish in the attempt. From the 
high character of all the parties, great hopes . 
entertained of the result of this journey, Bishop 
Casolani is a Maltese by birth ; a man of extensiy 
learning, speaking the Arabic with the grates 
fluency, and having an intimate knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the East. Father Ryllo 
by birth a Pole, is well known as the medium by 
which the nuns of Minsk communicated their mig. 
fortunes to the world. His lengthened Tesidence in 
Syria gave him great influence with the Druses: 
which excited the jealousy of the French, and caused 
them to procure his expulsion from Syria. 

The great congress of Temperance Societies which 
we, some time since, announced, is now holding in 
the Swedish Capital. One hundred and thirty-tro 
national and foreign associations are there represented: 
and the King, as president of the Stockholm Society, 
with his Queen, was present at the opening meeting 
—We may again remind our readers that the four. 
teenth session of the Scientific Congress of France vil] 
be held, at Marseilles, on the 1st of September next: 
and the managing committee desire to attract the 
attention of foreign scientific men to the programme 
of their proceedings, which they have just published, 

The Royal Academy of Medicine in Paris ha 
elected M. Malgaigne to the vacant chair of the late 
Baron Larrey. 

Our last published particulars relating to the South 
American Expedition of Count Castelnau, left that 
enterprising traveller and his companions at Chu 
quisaca. A further report just addressed by him to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and dated at the end 
of January last, gives the following details of their 
further progress :—“ From that town (Chuquisaca) 
we proceeded to Potosi, famed for its silver mines — 
so rich once, so fallen now. For five-and-twenty 
leagues from thence, our road lay through the mos 
difficult passes of the Andes; inhabited only by the 
gigantic condor. The road afterwards improves ; and, 
once on the great Bolivian table-land, is perfectly 
flat as far as La Paz,—though traversing a barren 
region, where the rarefaction of the air, occasioned by 
the great elevation, causes the painful sensation known 
under the name of sarrache. These vast tracts of 
table-land abound in large herds of llamas and me 
rinos,—the latter wild. Passing by Oruro, we reached 
La Paz,—where the ambulant government of Bolivia 
was established. The anniversary of the battle of 
Ingari was being here celebrated. On arriving at the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, we saw the celebrated ruins 
of the ancient palace of the Incas of Tiaguanaco. 
One of the gateways is an admirable piece of work- 
manship, and we made various drawings of it. We 
entered Peru by the bridge of Desaguadero. Having 
reached Puno amidst violent and incessant storms of 
snow and hail, I deemed it advisable to relinquish 
for the moment our intended route to Cuzco; pre 
ferring to proceed along the coast to Lima, with the 
intention of returning to Cuzco after the rainy season. 
I therefore took the direction of Arequipa,—whence 
I proceeded to Lima. When we shall have taken 
the rest we so much need, we will turn our steps 
towards Cuzco: whence we will endeavour to rejola 
the Amazon river, by embarking on the Apurimac. 
This will take us across the whole length of the Pampa 
del Sacramento,—and presents many dangers. I take 
the liberty of sending you a list of the different objects 
forwarded for the Museum of Natural History.’ 
—We may add, here, that the Committee appointed, 
by the Academy of Sciences, to examine into the 
results obtained by the Abyssinian expedition of M. 
Rocher d’Héricourt, has reported them to be of great 
interest, and recommended their publication. I 
recommend further that that gentleman’s zeal, know 
ledge, and skill in the use of his astronomical, mag: 
netical, and meteorological instruments, shall be 
employed in some new and distant expedition. 
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EMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
ROYAL ACTION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
The EX from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
Admission, ( HENRY HOWARD, R.A,, Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, 


with a SELECTION of PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
OPEN from Ten till Six —Admission, 1s. ; 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ae. 
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- SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 
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ei 4ery ~ NEXT * ae + . ° 
, sf. SATURDAY NEXT uly 11.—Admittance, Ls. 
mt Cee . "J. W. WRIGHT, Sec.” 
at , 6d. —$__—— 


5 NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
THE WELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
Ihe GALLERY FIFTY THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, 1s. ; 
se sgne, 6d ’ JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 
Ca Gide ae. 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

°>GENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
DIORAMA, REG EODEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
MITTAN gthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
ganar tad ofthe Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
pede of Winter and mmer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
pose view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
peu at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
ee _ admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
pees Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 

el 1s,; Stalls, 2*. as heretofore. a 
r. OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTLON.—A New and In- 
ROraL ECTURE, by Dr. RYAN on the PHENOM ENA and 
tTPECTS of HEAT and COLD, at Half-past 3 daily, and on 
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prof, BACHHOFFNER’S LECTUR on NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, with brilliant experiments, daily. MAC IN ‘OS H S KE- 
YOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN'S PATENT LOCOMOTIYV E 
ENGINE for ascending and descending Inclined Planes. FAR- 
RELL’S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, the ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY, all in action. Portraits of distinguished Men in the 
GOVERNMENT and ARMY of LAHORE, magnified by the 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICRO- 
SCOPE, exhibiting a fine collection of Living Objects. A beautiful 
Picture of the CHAPEL in the CONVENT of St. CATHERINE, 
JERUSALEM, by Mr. Charles Smith, is one of the Series of DIs- 
SOLVING VIEWS just introduced. On Mondays and Fridays at 
4o’Clock, a Solo on the Violin, with Brooks's Patent Clavie Attach- 

ment.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 
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SOCIETIES 


Rovat Soctery.—June 18.—The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair.—J. W. Gilbart 
Esq., J. Liddell, M.D., and A. J. Sutherland, M.D. 
were elected Fellows. The following papers were 
read:—‘On the Peculiarities of Fetal Digestion,’ by 
G. Robinson, M.D.—‘ On a curious Phenomenon 
seen at Sea off Kyook Phyoo,’ by Capt. Williams, 
R.N.—‘ Experiments relative to Animal Tempera- 
ture, by R. Rigg, Esq.—‘ On the relative Dynamic 
Value of the Degrees of the Compass,’ by Sir G. 
Haughton. —‘ On the Fossil Remains of Foraminifera 
in Chalk,’ by Dr. Mantell.—‘ Electro-Physiological 
Researches,’ by Carlo Matteucci, (4th Memoir.)— 
‘Contributions to Terrestrial Magnetism,’ No. 8, by 
Col. Sabine. —* Microscopic Observations on the so 
called vapours of water as existing in the Vapours of 
Steam and in Clouds,’ by Dr. Waller.—‘ On the Re- 
lation of the Magnetic and Chemical Forces and the 
Influence of Magnetism on a Voltaic Current,’ by 
R. Hunt, Esq.—‘ On the Extractive Material of 
Urine” by E. Ronalds, Esq.—‘ On the Electric 
Fluid,’ by W. F. Stevenson, Esq.—* On Phlogiston,’ 
by W. F. Stevenson, Esq.—‘ Description of a Method 
of registering Magnetic Variations,’ by C. Brooke, 
Esq—* On the Motion of Gases,’ by Prof. Graham. 

The Society then adjourned over the long vacation. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Zoological Society.—Gardens. 
Mox, Entomological Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION—-ANCIENT MASTERS, 
(Concluding Notice.) 

Let us resume, in order to end our analysis. 

There are few portraits by Reynolds of much merit, 
we have said, beside the ‘Rodney,’ and § Himself,’ 
exhibited here a short time since. ‘ John Hunter’ 
vas, in its day, perhaps one of his finest, so far as 
themean-looking intellectuality of the man admitted : 
for if mental and moral endowments be the noblest 
of nobilities, still noble forms and features rank high 
anong them, too,—the presence or absence of these 
increasing or diminishing the claimant’s pretensions 
upon other scores. That shallow and pitiful apo- 
phthegm of Pope,— 

; An honest man 's the noblest work of God,— 

8a mere grandmother’s maxim; nothing more pro- 
found than a horn-book should contain such Tommy 
Goodchild trash, or a Shenstone’s Schoolmistressteach 
i. Indeed, we think the wisdom very doubtful, let 
alone the “correctness,” which tells this and similar 
pious falsehoods, to any age,and with any however well- 
meant purpose; the child grows up, soon discovers 


stock of maxims, the sensible and the absurd toge- 


more sacred authorities. 


be it ever so venerable there, becomes ridiculous 
when philosophers and professed moralists, like Pope 
and Dr. Johnson, re-echo it. 
jecture, saw that his portrait of Hunter required 
somewhat besides an air of goodness to elevate its 
character; he threw into it the loftiest intellectual 
look which its shrewd and subtle expression could 
pretend to assume. If God’s patent of nobility were 
not stamped on those hard, granite features, the 


turned glance :— 
Like reflex pure of crystal spars, 
Or gleam of poet's eyes, 
That catch heaven's lustre from the stars, 
And lightning from the skies. 
Remark how peculiarly apprehensive the glance is, 
to characterize a discoverer. This work, once splen- 
didly coloured, seems now freckled all over: its 


with yellow-brown lichen. 


fallen into rubbish ! 
Mansfield’ looks rank from the very richness of 


the canvas. 


Wizard; native craftiness, sharpened by long expe- 
rience into a kind of supernatural intelligence, peeps 
through his small, puckered eyes, and plays about 
his lips with an acrid but humorous smile, as if he 
said—twist the knot of subtleties till you entangle 
yourself, it can never ensnare me! New wrinkles 
obliterate the grooves inscribed on the bark of a tree ; 
but the additional corrugation of the present pic- 
ture’s coating, from age and decay, rather strengthens 
the primitive lines expressive of senile sagacity. 
* Admiral Keppel’ and ‘ Captain Buckle’ are painted 
thin, and so have stood better,—yet want power: we 
do not mean want appropriate character. Keppel 
has quite a gunpowder aspect ; and that left hand 
rammed into the breeches-pocket is such an English 
way of clenching it under the rose when it means a 
blow without any bombastic menace! His flag-cap- 
tain, too, “ speaks plain cannon ;” and by his imper- 
turbable attitude and his bullet-head of the heaviest 
metal, brings to mind a great gun placed upright, 
with its ball atop, for a gate-post. We prefer this 
rough individualism far beyond the refined common- 
place of Sir Joshua's § Boscawen ;’ who looks the old 


make it no scene of his exploits. Nevertheless, his 
portrait appears to be a sound, good piece of work- 
manship. Reynolds painted many illustrious and 
eminent persons,—or persons that became illustrious 
and eminent from his having painted them. We 
cannot say ‘ Doctor Beattie’ belongs to either class, 
despite his‘ Essay on Truth,’ his mawkishest of all 
poetic moralities, ‘The Minstrel,’ and his portraitist’s 


the gods whom they themselves defended. Here, 
Truth drives away, with her fair little fist, the demons 
of falsehood he had attacked; and his blank visage 
would indicate he very much wanted her assistance. 
It would never have done to throw his Book at them, 
as Mad Tom did his head at the fiends Modo and 
Mahu! In fact, the good Doctor was no heaven- 
born malleus hereticorum ; albeit, like a flying-fish, he 
made great efforts above his element and his level— 
the shallows of poesy. Yet his book must have been 
powerful after a fashion, for it appears to have in- 
spired the painter ; a kindred feebleness of concep- 
tion, character, and colour distinguishes his portrait. 
‘Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse’ is one of those 
full-length females standing among trees, which are 
called fine portraits by common consent; and we 
admit their merit, but cannot feel much care about 
them. Our celebrated actress holds a mask, and leans 





Sir Joshua, we con- | 


what a little fool he was made, suspects his whole | Abington’s own character has vanished into allego- 


rical vapidity,—and so makes her a Goddess! We 


ther,—peradventure, in the plenitude of his mannish | should rather have her here what she was,—a merry- 
disdain for domestic lessons, nick-names even truths | faced lass who had strayed if not erred ; for whether 
as old and as solid as the hills grannyisms; and | glad or “sad good Christian at the heart,” she would 
thus loses all reverential feeling towards his seniors,— | be worth an entire Olympus-full of modern pagan 
nay, imbibes the reverse both towards them and | deities. 


‘William, Duke of Cumberland,’ fills a 


The best truths and the | larger space in the painter’s than the historian’s 
worst lies are learned at the knee; but a grannyism, | canvas,—and fills it better, too ! 


* Pitt,’ by Gainsborough, is a curious specimen of 
execution rather finical, producing broad effect far 
off. Yet we don’t much like these tricks, however 
successful ; the united style of touch we grant the 
best, because truest to Nature, whose touches are 
union itself; but it must be carried out, or the per 
colpo style excels it beyond measure. Especia!ly will 
the false-united disappoint when it has the air of a 


| stratagem to surprise ; and most especially when em- 





more need to emblazon it in the clear-eved, up- | 


ployed on a dignified portrait. Even though all 


| Prime Ministers were mountebanks, such an august 


cracked surface resembles the bark of a tree covered | 
Nature has an advan- | , 
tage above Art seldom noticed—her productions are | 80d the cocked-hats, our pump-shod paraders of the 
beautiful to the last, ay, till, and after, they have | quarter-deck, with their chapeaus, cut a poor enough 
Again, ‘Lord Chief Justice | figure. 


character given to old Mansfield. Here sits our legal | 


courtier rather than the admiral, and turns his back | 
upon the ocean like a prudent gentleman decided to | 





















































































one as Mr, Pitt demands a more respectful treat- 
ment from the limner than to make his very painted 
semblance cajole the public still. Otherwise, this 
work does the high-minded statesman justice. 
| Admiral Howe’ is in Gainsborough’s free manner; 
those immense shoe-buckles, we cannot tell why, 
give our old sea-captains a wonderfully sterling cha- 
racter—indeed, between these bullion-like ornaments 


‘Admiral the Earl St.Vincent,’ by ZIoppner ; a very 


its colours, now become a pot pourri—a layer of well painted characteristic likeness,—and wants no- 
tinted creams curding and clotting themselves over | thing but Reynolds's idealism in colour or expression, 
Yet this even enhances the indelible | OT composition, to raise it from a mere biographical 


into a historical portrait. ‘ Nelson’ inspired what 
| nature had begrudged, and Hoppner produced a far 
| nobler work, albeit less manually skilful. England’s 
| war-worn, heart-wounded hero, his form shattered, 
| yet looking even attractive thro’ dint of his disfigure- 
ments—more endeared to heron account of them than 
if he were a Hyperion—this admirable resemblance 
depicts him such as he was, when his own intellec- 
tual and moral grandeur idealized him,—threw forth 
his inmost spirituality which the artist caught and 
fixed upon his exterior. He looksa living holocaust 
—a sacrificer of himself limb after limb for his 
country—that same England, half-grateful till he had 
immolated her saviour altogether? Wouldshe now 
accept a Bonaparte in lieu of him? we doubt it! 
This portrait is now a shrine, where she offers up 
love and admiration and sighs of regret and repen- 
tance. We ourselves could never behold the 
wretchedest print of it without emotion. 

*Lord Chancellor Thurlow,’ by Romney, exhibits 
foree and able treatment; but the woolsack 
which cherishes legal genius in the sitter appears to 
smother pictorial in the portraitist. ‘ Lord Eldon,’ by 
Owen, exhibits none of the other’s power, and double 
its heaviness. ‘ Lord Stowell,’ by ditto, may be a flock 
or two less oppressive—yet the long fleecy wig has a 
kindred effect to that of the woolsack. ‘ Archbishop 
) Herring’ by Hogarth; portrayed with much elegance, 

and a softness which makes you think his Grace's 
| person wasof lawn as well as his sleeves. ‘GeorgeII.’ 
by Pine; the figure not ill painted, and very life- 
| like. It represents just the mean little old man who 
felt the Great Commoner’s majestic presence dethrone 
| him at the council-board. He stands infirmly upon 





laudable efforts to allegorize him into a favourite of | those miserable legs; and scarce seems to think the 


| kingdom his,—though somewhat of a Dettingen spirit 
| about his left hand, grasping his sword-pommel, says 
the little man would fight for it, would but those same 
miserable legs support him. We have mentioned 
Lawrence's works—weak or immature: ‘ William 
IV.’ and * Lord Liverpool,’ when both young, have a 
vigour of character which his later, refined produc- 
tions seldom attained. We are now come to the most 
modern “ancient master” of all—Phillips ; whose 
four performances occupy the chief places in this 
synagogue of portraits, at the head of the principal 
room. Wherefore thus preferred above the heads of 
* Gainsborough,’ ‘ Hoppner,’ ‘Opie,’ by these respec. 
tive painters, and * Washington,’ by Stuart, perhaps 
the laws of hanging can explain. Not one is equal 
to the worst of those specified ;—every one, save 
* Crabbe,’ which has a quiet, observant air, attitudin- 
izes after the commonplace fashion of Royal Academy 





on her elbow,—the receipt to make a dramatic Muse! | portraits, ‘* Byron’ looks as if painted from a hair- 
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dresser’s bust, curled and set forth toattract passengers. 
Here ‘Scott,’ the simplest and least vain of men, 
assumes the Parnassian, and enacts the inspired con- 
templator; there, ‘Chantrey,’ with his blunt, rubi- 
cund features, endeavours to beam a fine intelligence! 
The execution is heavy-handed, though respectable. 

How different the Antique Portraits !—we mean 
those by contemporary Masters ; for we are not about 
to praise the grotesque offspring of feeble Eld, when 
limners who aped nature were seldom much handier 
than the four-fingered tribe, and could little better 
wield the pencil. What a severe lesson in the higher 
qualities of Art do these Masters read our modern 
portraitists, who perhaps may excel them in mastery 
over the lowest! Where our attempts are loftiest, ¢heirs 
anticipated both the principles and the success. Look 
at this awful old ‘Earl of Effingham,’ Lord High 
Admiral to Queen Bess, and Destroyer, under God, 
of the Spanish Armada: look, again, at * Admiral 
Rodney,’ next room, and observe the self-same calm 
determination, the sea-rock fixedness amidst the 
clamour and bluster and ponderous onslaught of 
waves,—give its sublime character to Zucchero’s and 
to Reynolds's portrait. No doubt the former is hard 
and stiff; but, on the other hand, it has a venerable 
gravity that would have quelled a whole crew of mu- 
tinous sailors and malapert midshipmen, while Rodney 
was bending his eyebrows for the purpose. If this 
be by Zucchero, * Anne Clifford’ can not. Her linea- 
ments are rather smeared than painted, and ill declare 
the future “ high Sheriffess,” as she calls herself, who 
favoured Secretary Williamson with the well-known 
billet-doux, when he prescribed her a borough candi- 
date—“ I have been bullied by an Usurper, I have 
been neglected by a Court, but I will not be dictated 
to by a subject: your man shan’t stand. Anne, 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery.” Had the 
whole Corporation of London possessed Anne Clif- 
ford’s spirit, would they have lost their Charter ? She 
is here, however, only a girl,—her age marked 15. 
Neither can we admit ‘Mary Queen of Scots and 
her son James’ to be by Zucchero; while ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’ attests his skilful hand. He has gratified 
the desire of the Royal Coquette, to have her face 
painted without a shadow. Indeed, this shadowless 
manner was then prevalent, and perhaps created the 
said desire,—which some persons ridicule as uncon- 
scionable, because the modern manner makes them 
think smutches and strong dark effects over the fea- 
tures indispensable. They do away with the chiet 
difficulties of portraiture, we grant: it was no off-hand 
work to model the undulations of our fair V estal’salmost 
colourless flesh, avoiding all but imperceptible shades 
and reflexions. The very elaborate costume of that age 
also engendered elaborate workmanship ; enormous 
frills, ruffles, and other fragilities, broidered vests and 
be-trinketed paraphernalia, necessarily brought forth 
a correspondent artistic power, and at length rendered 
ittoo mechanical. What can exceed the fantasticalness 
of the present portrait in apparel? Elizabeth, though 
still young, looks a predetermined old maid from its 
starched precisianism and accumulation of minute 
particularities. Her neck-garniture is a sort of lace 
chevaux-de-frize to keep rampant admirers at a dis- 
tance. Her yellow mantle is bestrewn with painted 
eyes and ears,—we would add with mouths besides, 
hitherto unobserved ; but those red, double folds, 
numerous and lip-shaped, must, We think, represent 
them. They remind us of Cesar’s cloak in Shaks- 
peare, and might have suggested, by their stab-like 
appearance, Mark Anthony’s image of “ poor, poor 
dumb mouths,” applied to the wounds themselves. 
Elizabeth holds a stiff hoop, meant for a symbolic 
rainbow, perhaps:—above it are the words NON SINE 
SOLE IRIS. We have no mission to unravel such far- 
fetched conceits—the deep triflings of an age elabo- 
rate on this score, too, and on this alone anywise frivo- 
lous. ‘Two other portraits, ‘Sir Walter Raleigh’ 
and ‘Robert, Earl of Essex,’ said by Zucchero, 
claim little notice ; except that the latter and ¢ Sir 
Everard Digby,’ by Otho Venius, compared with the 
former, evince how one mode of costume begat its suc- 
cessor before fashion grew altogether capricious and in- 
consequent. Essex’s and Digby’s wadded stomachers 
resemble Raleigh's cuirass in form, stiffness,—every- 
thing save texture. These were the padded body- 
clothes worn beneath the cuirass,—and when armour 
fell into gradual desuetude, retained its shape, while 
they mimicked its filagree ornature. This seems 





true of almost the entire dress: Essex and Digby 
look like knights stripped to their paddings and hose 
—shelled out of their iron panoplies, and rather 
awkward figures, like new-born chicks after their 
exclusion. We dare say the late release from armour 
explains much of that formality which characterizes 
Elizabethan men-portraits; though the spirit of the 
times also made even women stand erect amidst 
their many-pointed accoutrements, like porcupines 
amidst their quills prepared for combat. * Lord Wil- 
liam Howard,’ the celebrated Warden of the Marches, 
whom the borderers kept almost always buckled in his 
stecl harness, is here depicted in a black stuff suit; yet 
has the very jointed, inflexible air of a man as ac-- 
customed to plate-armour as a crocodile to its scales. 
We cannot believe this a work of Jansen’s skilful 
pencil; but the limner, whoever he was, by a lucky 
infelicity gives it the most apposite ungainliness 
possible. ‘Sir Philip Sidney,’ ascribed to Sir dn- 
tonio More, illustrates the same position ; it unites a 
noble presence with the refinement of feature and 
expression you would imaginethe euphuistic author of 
the ‘ Sonnets’ and * The Arcadia’ must have possessed. 
‘Sir Thomas Gresham,’ another ascription to Sir 
Antonio, bears little impress either of him or the 
supposed theme of his pencil. Its mellowness and 
lustrous depth of colour bespeak rather a Venetian 
or Venetianizing artist. It strikes us as the finest 
poetical portrait of the whole Exhibition. ‘Count 
Gondemar,’ by Jansen, is an admirable work; and 
shows us that this pompous nobleman had better things 
to be proud of than the Spanish Ambassadorship—Hea- 
ven’s order of merit, intellectual spirituality, whose star 
and badge are worn in the eyes. ‘ Edward Courtenay, 
Earl of Devon,’—also well executed, ifa little hardand 
old-fashioned. He was a prisoner almost all his life ; 
and, perhaps, the open tower behind him, and the 
narrow outlet he walks through, may symbolize his 
emancipation, under Mary, who wished to enslave 
her handsome cousin after a different fashion; but 
his preference for her Protestant Sister occasioned 
him to be re-incarcerated. Again, she finally released 
him; and he travelled beyond the Alps and died 
young there,—poisoned, it is said,—this hapless and 
harmless descendant of Pharamond! Like Cour- 
tenay, Sir Nathaniel Bacon, half-brother of Sir 
Francis, the great Chancellor, cultivated a talent for 
Art, which his own portrait here testifies he possessed 
to no inconsiderable degree. Such powers displayed 
by an amateur, and, we may add, a member of the 
aristocratic class, renders it wonderful how England 
could have remained barren of superior professional 
painters till his time, and then produced miniature- 
painters alone. He is the first Englishman who dis- 
tinguished himself asan able artist in pictures of di- 
mension,—and the single one who shone forth before 
Dobson, whom he preceded many years. Sufficient 
honour, we think, has never yet been accorded Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon. He might be called the Bel- 
traffio of our School, for the peculiar gentlemanliness 
his style exhibits. Compared with the productions 
by far-famed foreigners around this portrait, even 
its mechanism ranks high,—the contours not being 
harder nor the composition less adroit. The drawing 
of the head excels; but the chest and waist appear 
too small, the flesh-colours too bloodless. Take it 
altogether, it furnishes an early sample of native art, 
prophetic of the excellence which our countrymen 
have since attained. 

There are several Holbeins that deserve longer 
analysis than our reserve of space can afford them. 
Few, however, possess much charm, save of execu- 
tion or unlovely expressiveness. Little ‘ Brandon’ 
is, indeed, beautiful all ways—colour, dignified boy- 
ish character, and delicate workmanship combine to 
make it attractive. Old, bearded ‘ Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk,’ and his brother-in-law, the veritable 
Brute of our chronicles, bluff King Hal, attract by 
a kind of repulsiveness,—like certain shag-eared lap- 
dogs, admired because they are perfect frights. Cari- 
cature itself could not give to Henry a droller figure 
than he has here,—while exhibiting with the gravest 
self-complaisance his adipose majesty, clad in a 
shapeless red gown, and grasping a huge gilt stick 
as if it were the staff of all the offices together. One 
almost loses compassion for his murdered and mal- 
treated wives—at least the later consorts, whose 
sordid ambition led them to seek the embraces of 
such a ferocious over-fatted boar-pig. A large pic. 





ture from Barber-Surgeons Hall repr "ag 
conceding a Charter to the guild; ond bene rehin 
self-engrossed callousness, the transcendant — 
of his character, is made manifest, Verily, thy 
ject prostration before it of his phlebotomist petit oo 
also! They crouch like hounds which éulee 
beaten, and would lick the hand that lashed th 
But he does not let them approach even his oo 
the Protestant Antipope thinks even his toe too et 
for their kisses! This picture has suffered a tne 
deal—has lost beauties by age and acquired blemish, 
by renovation. ‘Lady Elizabeth Gray’ evinces 7 
the individualizing power of Holbein, yet wants bs 
accurate drawing. Her ancient ladyship must os 
had her left ear cropt off, as a libeller—her hand, 
disavow the master. ‘ Archbishop Warha: "appear 
genuine—we think more so than the Louvre portrait. 
and it was once, at least, a better production, Much 
rubbed, obliterated, and re-painted, it stil] teens with 
individualism,—every feature givesa traitof character 
* Luther’s Wife,’ a buxom, cherry-cheeked matron, 
bears strong marks of Holbein about it— Erasmus 
rather feeble ones. We must altogether refuse to his 
fame those rigid, red, ill-painted performanees, 
‘Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk,’ and ‘ Ambros. 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick.’ Neither can we recog. 
nize his pencil in the exquisite miniature of * Queen 
Mary ;’ which seems done by the artist who depicted 
its companion—Lucas de Heere. Let us refer to ou 
notice of the latter, exhibited a few seasons ago, for 
opinions applicable to both. A very uncouth ‘Philip 
and Mary’ will prove how much more antiquated 
some antique pictures are than others, albeit contem. 
poraneous. The piece just mentioned was limned jp 
the last year of Mary’s existence—1558 ; her head js 
well enough, and resembles De Heere’s likenesses 
thus returning them a verification. 

We have only time further to name as worth pa 
ticular attention, ‘ Rabelais’ and the ‘Three Brothas 
Coligny’ by Dumoustier; ‘Shakspeare,’ said by Bur. 
bage theactor ; ‘ Talbot’ and * Maud Nevil,’ his wife, 
—curious, court-card looking relics; ‘Antony, Bastar 
of Burgundy,’ a Van-Eyckish production; and the 
* Marriage of Henry VI.’ refreshed since it first met 
our view at Strawberry Hill,—when a memorableale 
took place which our amateur-readers cannot, we 
hope, have forgotten. Yes, it is incumbent on usto 
particularize * Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset’. 
the renowned poet and statesman,—author of ‘Gorbo- 
duc,’ our first English tragedy, best contributor to 
the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ —Elizabeth’s Lord High 
Treasurer and most honest (perhaps sole hones) 
Minister, — ancestor of Charles Lord Buckhurst, 
another though far inferior poet, and of Lord Georg 
Sackville, a much unwiser senator. This portrait, one 
of the Knowle Collection, has been in sacrilegiou 
hands since we saw it last,—and has suffered there 
from. Still, the eyes have escaped the sign-painter of 
Sevenoaks pretty well, and retain a characteristic 
vividness of expression; while the undisfigurabi: 
grandeur of mien reveals, indeed, a Mirror fir 
Magistrates. 

Some other portraits deserve notice; but upon most 
here omitted we should be reduced to anecdote—the 
pis-aller of artistic criticism and chief resource ofeshi- 
bition-room gossips. 





PRIVATE EXHIBITIONS. 

The Portrait of Keying.—The Messrs. Graves at 
now exhibiting, to visitors who have received a spetiil 
invitation, a portrait of Keying, the Chinese Minister, 
—and also one of his wife; both presented to §: 
H. Pottinger, by that celebrated person. Imme 
diately opposite to the likeness of the Chinese state 
man, by the Chinese limner—we cannot call him 
artist—is placed a portrait of Sir H. Pottinger, hin- 
self, by F. Grant. The two pictures indicate n0 
merely the difference in the two men, but the contr 
of the two nations. Sir H. Pottinger, fiery, bustling an! 
prompt—Keying, frigid, cautiousand inert: Sir Hen 
aggressive, but unsuspicious—his Chinese friend 
mild, but as sly as a dozing lion: the English ofice 
a man who has spent his life on horseback—the 
Governor-General of the two Kwangs the plac 
tenant of a sedan-chair. In the English pictur, 
Art high, but still soaring—in the Chinese, Art lor, 
but contented: in the English work the imitatio 
of effects—in the Chinese performance, the ©?! 
of facts. 
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Tether Keving is tall or short it is impossible, 
a. an 4 tell,—as the painter has not put 
the figure into perspective. That personage, how- 

er, has & forehead of extraordinary massiveness, 
_o- aquiline nose, and very small eyes; and 
ae seem, moreover, to be corpulent to obesity. 
His dress is 80 magnificent, and its treatment has 
evidently been so reverential, that the spectator at 
once izes aman of rank ;—but, except from the 
breadth and solidity of the brow, it would not be 
easy to infer that the original possesses the great 
powers, and is informed by the large and enlightened 

rinciples, which are attributed to him. The por- 
trait of the lady is about one-fourth of the size of life. 
She is heaped on the ground, in theusual Chinese style 
_ispretty, despite the breadth of her nose—has an 
gm 80 exquisitely turned that even the Chinese 
artist would appear to have relished it—and looks 
as lackadaisically conscious of her charms as if she 
resided in Belgrave Square. On the left of the por- 
tmit of Keying, is suspended a copy of his petition 
to his master for the toleration of Christianity. The 
whole is a scene that will furnish ample food for 
meditation. 

M. Claudet’s Daguerréotype Portraits—A Daguer- 
réotype portrait that could truly be pronounced a 
fattering likeness, we certainly never expected to 
se; that phenomenon, however, was presented to 
us on recently visiting the establishment of M. 
Claudet, at the Adelaide Gallery—not in the coloured 
works only, but in the genuine and unaltered per- 
formances of Nature. A single glance at the collec- 
tion was sufficient to reveal the cause of this success- 
ful result. The mind of an artist had been at work, 
though his hand was inert. The conditions of light, 
of position, and, to some extent, of costume, had 
been studied, with reference to the individuality of 
each original ; and thus each was imaged under pic- 
turesque circumstances, instead of—as ordinarily we 
have found it—under circumstances which, if not 
adverse, could not contribute, to the production of a 
picture. While he has thus endeavoured to infuse an 
artistic feeling into these works,—and so, to quicken 
the photographic ray with human taste and fancy,— 
M. Claudet has not neglected the scientific portion 
ofhistask, The force and distinctness are unsurpassed. 
Of the coloured portraits, we can also speak in terms 
of commendation. Not only do they no longer 
exhibit persons who seem to have been taking 
nitrate of silver, but the tints are fresh and almost 
glowing. M. Mansion,—the gentleman who puts on 
coloursafter the photographic process has been com- 
pleted,—has produced a miniature of the Duke of 
Wellington, that shows him to be a real artist. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 
Cologne, June 18. 

Berore the Germans, incited by the example of 
the King of Prussia, began to take up the matter so 
warmly as they have lately done, one of your cor- 
respondents [4th. No. 509] wrote with animation 
and interest on the subject of the works executing 
at the Cathedral of Cologne—undertaken to redeem 
vhat poor Hood so poetically called a ‘‘broken pro- 
mise to God.” The nine years which have since 
elapsed have done wonders ;—opened many a jour. 
nal besides yours to the subject,—enlarged progres- 
sively the interest of Europe in an undertaking, the 
accomplishment of which need no longer be con- 
sidered a chimera,—and added largely to the funds 
provided. ‘The Colognese gentlemen and Herr 
Zwimer, the gifted and indefatigable architect, now 
sy with confidence that, in twenty-five years the 
Dom may be completed, even to the spires ;—and 
this, not in bravado, but from calculation, based 
upon present progress. To the tourist, approaching 
the building at railway speed, who sees, as yet, no 
appreciable diminution in the enormous gap betwixt 
the choir and the crane on the western tower—such 
Promise seems an extravagance; but they who have 
had the privilege of looking into the details, in com- 
pany with the architect, may admit the possibility of 
the feat, 

In two years, as Herr Zwirner showed us, the nave, 
aisles, and transepts of the Cathedral may be thrown 
open—not, in truth, to the entire height; but com- 
plete toa level above the clerestory windows. The 
Vaulting of the side-aisles will be then completed ; 


anda temporary roof will be easily placed over the 





central portion, — leaving, within, the upper part of 
the walls, vaults, &c. to be raised :—without, the flying 
buttresses, pinnacles, and other garnitures are a more 
serious business. The raising of the transept walls 
to their present important height, Herr Zwirner 
assured us, was a heavier two years’ task than what 
remains to be done in realization of a scheme so 
attractive to the fancy. Moreover, the casual visitor 
is little aware of the vast collection of ornamental 
sculptures, ready to be placed, which the workshops 
contain. The canopies round the retreating portal 
of the northern transept are already fixed: the capi- 
tals of the pillars of the clerestory gallery are waiting, 
by the score. Let not my statement mislead any 
one into imagining a case of manufacture. The 
old capricious variety of fancies in ornament has 
been as religiously carried out as every other 
intimation of the nameless architect’s intention. 
The small grotesque figures at the angles of the 
canopies aforesaid (which are merely shelters for 
statues of saints, angels, &c.) are as minutely 
finished and whimsically diversified as if they could 
be seen without the aid of an opera-glass when 
they shall be raised to their destined position. The 
foliage, again, of the capitals has the sharpness of 
the best period of cutting. No two devices are 
alike. The stone used for these more delicate por- 
tions is of peculiarly fine and close quality—from 
Rochefort. Nothing seems slighted or overlooked ; 
and the workmen, of course, become more skilful as 
they proceed, and fuller of spirit and invention. A 
growing confidence that all this labour is not to be in 
vain as regards the grand result, probably animates 
those who have contributed to ascheme so magnificent, 
but for a long time deemed so visionary. Windows 
are beginning to drop in. The King of Bavaria’s 
donation of six for one of the side aisles will be 
ready in 1848; and then, it is said, the spell is to be 
broken—the wall thrown down betwixt nave and choir, 
with splendid festive ceremonies. This will give an 
immense impetus to popular feeling. I was shown 
the corner where our Queen’s donation is to be 
placed. When I saw this, and was told of one window 
contributed by Herr at a cost of thirty Pried- 
richs-d’or, and of another promised by some other 
enthusiast—a wish arose in my mind, to which you 
will, perhaps, not object to give currency. Would 
it not be a pleasant thing to the English artists and 
lovers of Art to have their memorial in such a build- 
ing? One of the smaller windows—presuming their 
zeal unequal to vie with that of Royal donors—might 
be handsomely compassed for fifty sovereigns: or, let 
us say—to state the sacrifice more tangibly to those 
whom I would fain interest—fifty white-bait dinners! 
Could not so much as this be done, without injustice to 
any of our own works of art or beneficence? Itis true 
that the offering, when completed, would make little 
more show than the hatchments or votive tokens 
which cover the walls and pillars of the Catholic 
churches abroad ; but it would be, still, “ the Eng- 
lishmen*s window,” for the father to show his son—a 
token of brotherly kindness and sympathy, especially 
grateful to such lovers of memorials and celebrations 
as are our German friends ;—who, let me add, are 
more abuadantly irritated by the sneers and exac- 
tions of our swarm of vulgar summer tourists, than 
soothed by the courtesies of the refined and intel- 
lectual among us.—At all events, my hint can do no 
one harm. 





Fine Art Gosstp.—A meeting of patrons and 
professors of Art and Literature was held, last week, 
at the chambers of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, to consult 
on the means of making some provision for the 
bereaved wife and daughter of the late Mr. Haydon. 
The sympathies which, too often, it is found impos- 
sible to evoke but from a grave, were strong and 
active on this occasion;—and we hope to communi- 
cate them to our readers ; that so they may produce, 
by the help of the latter, such a result as will bring 
the widow and child clear out of that affecting 
struggle which destroyed the husband and the father. 
What was poverty in Haydon’s life, has become 
destitution by his death—the wants remaining, while 
the sole, though insufficient, resource is gone. Lord 
Morpeth presided at the Meeting; and among the 
resolutions passed, the following are those which we 
desire to bring under the notice of our readers :— 
“That, without presuming to offer any judgment as 





to the place which Mr. Haydon will ultimately fill 
in the annals of his art, or any opinion on the con- 
troversies in which he was sometimes engaged, this 
meeting feels that the efforts of his genius, and the 
circumstances of misfortune which obstructed them, 
justify an expression of public sympathy with his 
widow and daughter.—That such expression would 
be most fitly conveyed by securing a permanent 
provision to his widow and daughter, left wholly des- 
titute by his death; and that a public subscription 
be opened for that purpose.” A letter was read 
from Sir R. Peel, announcing that the Queen had 
granted to Mrs. Haydon a pension of 50/.,—and de- 
siring that his own name might be subscribed for 
100/. to the proposed fund for the family. Lady 
Peel, it was stated, had assigned a pension of 25/. 
a-year, out of the fund at her disposal which minis- 
tered, as our readers will remember, to the support 
of the blind poetess, Frances Brown. About 400/ 
in all, was subscribed at the meeting; and as it was 
stated that there were peculiar and pressing circum- 
stances which rendered prompt exertion most ne- 
cessary, we will only further inform our readers that 
Lord Morpeth, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, and Mr. W. Hamilton, were appointed trus- 
tees to receive subscriptions. 

Some of our readers know that last year considera- 
ble repairs being needed in the Church of St. James, 
at Westminster,—one of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
most beautiful interiors—the occasion seemed favour- 
able for carrying into execution a desire, long enter- 
tained, to decorate the east end of the parish church 
with a richly painted window. A Committee was, 
accordingly, appointed,—a subscription set on foot, 
which, we believe, produced the sum of 1,500/.—and 
a competition for designs proposed, which was carried 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. This work has been 
completed, is now erected in the church,—and will 
be on private view, to the privileged, this day. 

Prince Albert, we find, has subscribed 100/. to- 
wards the fund now being raised to purchase the 
model of the Battle of Waterloo from Captain 
Siborne—the gallant constructor of that work. 

General Baron Koller’s collection of Greek and 
Roman coins were sold, last week, by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson; and produced, in general, their full 
value—having been well described by Mr. Burgon, 
of the British Museum. Mr. Curt, the antiquarian, 
was one of the largest purchasers; and obtained, 
after a strong competition, the rare and fine Syra- 
cusan medallion, at 18/. 10s.—We understand that 
the sale of the celebrated Campana Collection, 
which Mr. Curt went to Rome to catalogue, will 
take place in the latter end of the present month. 

The inauguration, at Vienna, of the statue of the 
late Emperor, was attended with more than the 
usual ceremonial which accompanies such celebra- 
tions—because of the principle which it assumes to 
consecrate. The day chosen was the 17th ult.—the 
anniversary of the monarch’s entry into Vienna 
after the Battle of Waterloo ; and this statue is con- 
sidered as representing the Peace-spirit which was 
established at the Congress there gathered around 
him, and has been, in the main, preserved to Europe 
ever since.—A parallelogram forms the base of the 
monument, and bears on the frontispiece these words, 
“Amorem meum populis meis,’—expressions which are 
found in the will of the Emperor. On the opposite 
side is engraved the inscription :—“ Imp. Francisco 
I. pio justo forti pacifico patri patrie Augusto parenti 
Ferdinandus I. Austria Imp. MDCCCXXXXVI.” 
A bronze garland surrounds this parallelogram, whose 
four angles support four bronze statues, representing 
—Religion, who bears a star on her forehead and 
presses a crucifix to her bosom,— Peace, who leans on 
a sword, surrounded by laurels, and holds in the left 
hand a palm branch,—Justice, with her ordinary 
attributes, the sword and scales,—and Strength, who 
holds in the right hand a club resting on the ground, 
and in the left a shield, adorned with a lion. From 
the midst of this parallelogram rises an octagonal 
pedestal, whose base is surrounded with olive and 
oak garlands in bronze. On cach of the eight angles 
is raised a statue. These eight statues represent 
Science, Art, Tiade, Mining, the Breeding of Cattle, 
Agriculture, and the Art of War. In the centre of 
the pedestal are two socles, bearing a platform,—on 
which is placed the statue of the Emperor, 17 
toises high, and weighing 223 quintals, He holds the 
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sceptre in his left hand, and stretches his right towards 
the ground. 

The Paris papers mention that a fire in the studio 
of the eminent landscape-painter, M. Gaspard 
Lacroix, has destroyed pictures to the value of 
30,000 francs:—and that the Committee of His- 
torical Monuments has taken under its protection the 
Church of Aumale—remarkable at once for its 
architecture and the sculptures it contains. 

A cotemporary publication, The Builder, gives 
some particulars relative to the Royal Medal granted 
to the Institute of Architects, for the promotion of 
their art—with which it may interest some of our 
readers to be acquainted. It has been resolved that 
this medal shall be applied to the encouragement of 
the junior members of the profession, by acompetition 
in designs, composed ina style calculated to promote 
the study of Grecian, Roman, and Italian architec- 
ture; and, further, that the designs shall be judged 
of, not only with reference to their merits as works 
of Art, but likewise as to the knowledge of construc- 
tion which they may exhibit. In order to secure, as 
far as possible, uniformity in the conditions under 
which the designs are submitted in competition for 
the royal medal, it has been determined that the age 
of the competitor shall be limited to twenty-five 
years,—and that, with this limitation, the competition 
shall be open to the profession in general. ‘The suc- 
cessful competitor will be further entitled to draw 
upon the treasurer of the Institute for the sum of 
50/., after his arrival in Rome in the pursuit of his 
professional studies, at any period within five years 
from the time of the medal having been awarded to 
him, upon sending to the Institute a satisfactory 
study of some existing building, either ancient 
or modern, — The royal gold medal for the pre- 
sent year is to be awarded to the best design for a 
building suitable to the purposes of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects: comprising a room for 
general meetings and lectures, with seats for 350 
persons, arranged with a view to the reading of 
papers, the exhibition of drawings and diagrams 
explanatory thereof, and for facility of discussion ; 
a council-room for twenty-five members; a library 
for 10,000 volumes, with suitable depositories 
for drawings, prints, medals, &c.; a gallery for 
models, casts, fragments, &c.; an exhibition-room 
for architectural subjects; and suitable residences for 
a secretary andacurator. The cost of the building 
not to exceed 20,000/. The design to comprise not 
less than one plan of each story,—two elevations, 
two sections, and a perspective view. The scale of 
the drawings to be one-eighth of an inch to the foot, 
and to be tinted with Indian ink or sepia only:— 
and these to be sent in by the 3lst of December. 
Our cotemporary objects—and, we think, with great 
reason—to a limitation so absolute and technical 
as that of twenty-five years for the age of the com- 
petitors. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce, that it is his inten- 
tion to terminate the series of his CONCERTS D’ETE with a 
GRAND BAL MASQUE, which will take place on MONDAY, 
July 20th, 1s46. Tickets for the Ball, 10s. 6d, The prices of admis- 
sion for spectators (for whom the audience portion of the theatre 
will, as before, be set apart) will be as on fi er occasions, Viz. 
Dress Circles, 5s. ; Boxes, 38.; Lower Gallery, 2s. ; Upper Gallery, 
Is. Private Boxes, from 34. 3s, upwards. Persons taking Private 
Boxes will have the privilege of passing to and from the ball-room 
without extra charge. 


Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The programme of 
the Eighth Concert was so full of matter for praise 
and comment, that it is best to transcribe it entire: — 

Part I. 
Sinfonia in & flat (No. 8)—Beethoven. 
Aria, ‘Liebe ist die zarte Blithe,’ Herr Pischek (encored) 
—Spohr. 
Concert Stiick, Pianoforte, Madame Pleyel (finale encored) 
—C. M. von Weber. 
Overture, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’—Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. 
Part I. 
Sinfonia in c minor—Beethoven. 
Duetto, ‘Jenes Grabmal,’ Miss Birch and Herr Pischek 

(Agnese)—Paer. 

—- Violin, Signor Camilla Sivori~Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy. 

Recit. \ ‘ La Notte fugge.’ 

Aria, § ‘Si, lo sento,’ Miss Birch (Faust)—Spolr. 

Overture, Der Freyschitz—C. M. yon Weber. 

Anything more brilliant than this concert we do not 


recollect. The audience was thoroughly warmed by 





the andante of Haydn's Symphony (a gem of its | state of discipline into which he has bro 


kind), never became cold till the very close of the 
evening. The encore of Herr Pischek tells its own 
tale. Madame Pleyel was enthusiastically received. 
We do not, however, like her reading of the opening 
of the Concert Stiick. It is forced and conventional 
—certain tricks of manner (so to say) being em- 
ployed to do duty for that deep and passionate ex- 
pression which lies in the composition. Up to this 
point, in short, the lady’s playing of slow movements 
fails to satisfy us. In the finale, which is of a nature 
to tax the nerves of the pianist to the utmost, she 
was brilliant, airy, and graceful, and — what is no 
small evidence of self-command—able to answer the 
encore without the slightest apparent distress. The 
Overture to the * Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was 
taken too fast ; and, from this mistake, though it was 
played with great precision, a sort of feverish hurry 
resulted, impairing the picturesque effect intended, 
as we fancy, by its composer.* On the other hand, 
we have never heard the Minuet and March of the c 
minor Symphony so wrought up. In the former 
movement, the middle parts came out with a clear- 
ness and exactitude absolutely introducing us to some 
new features in a composition every note of which we 
had conceived we knew by heart. In the latter, the 
platoon force and unity with which the grand chords 
were taken, brought out, so to say, the majesty of 
the March to its very highest possible relief.—Any 
instrumental work which can gain a hearing after so 
magnificent a piece of inspiration, must have no 
common vitality. Yet, placed as it was, Dr. Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto took entire hold of the public. It 
is one of the master’s happiest works. The principal 
subject of the first allegro in & minor—which, as in 
the case of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G, an- 
nounces the tutéi—is graceful and winning,—yet, what 
a principal subject should be, /arge. Thena most ori- 
ginal and admirable effect is produced by the cadence 
melting off into wide arpeggi which brings it back. 
We must also call attention to the thoroughly Men- 
delssohnian manner in which the second subject of 
this allegro is cast,—the utter absence of motion in 
the accompaniments producing a repose almost tan- 
talizing to the ear; and thus, by the happiest and 
most legitimate device fulfilling the desideratum of 
contrast. The second movement in c major, § time, 
is delicious in its melody,—as artless as it is fresh: 
the finale in E major, brilliant and gay,—in that ani- 
mated style of which the composer gave us his first 
example in the finale to his first Pianoforte Concerto. 
It is curiously noticeable, that throughout this Violin 
Concerto, Dr. Mendelssohn is far more excursive, as 
to fancy of passage, climax, &c., than in the concert 
music written for his own instrument. There, we 
sometimes long for a remission of the favourite figure; 
here, we find changes enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing—yet without such effect of pattern-card or patch- 
work, as the concertos of professional instrumentalists, 
to whom their own finger-wonders come far more 
easily than sound musical thoughts, are apt to ex- 
hibit. We never heard so much of the artist —so 
little of the violinist —in Signor Sivori, as on this 
occasion. Though his reading be not so broad as 
that of one of the great German players might be, the 
ease, the purity, the elegance, and the certainty of 
his performance leave it questionable whether (striking 
a balance among different good qualities) we shall 
ever hear the Concerto done better justice to.—A line 
must suffice to say that Miss Birch was inspired by 
the spirit of the evening,and singing her best; another, 
to tell that Signor Costa was called for, at the close 
of the concert, cheered by the public, and presented 
by the Directors with a piece of plate,—well merited 
by his success in raising these entertainments into 
something like their old animation and musical pro- 
minence. 

We have, yet, a few words to add, with regard to 
the musical value of Signor Costa’s conductorship 
and the future of the Philharmonic Concerts. The 


* Let us insist, however, with reference to some remarks 
in a later paragraph, that the effect of most of Dr. Men- 
delssohn’s overtures hangs upon niceties of tempo, to a de- 
gree which is shared by no other music that we know. 
This has often occurred to us; yet perhaps we should hardly 
have ventured to record it, had we not heard the Com- 
poser himself say, that he had never, even when conducting 
his own German orchestra, been able to get the Overture 
to ‘ Melusine’ played entirely to his satisfaction. As we are 
here among the delicacies of criticism, such an illustration 
is at once yaluable and significant. 








se 
in some respects vexatiously deficient, is se 
none. How the singers, thereby, have found y 
selves protected, and the solo players supported 
have been obvious to a child ; as, also, the Mi 
parable perfection and energy of certain 7 
mances. We have observed, too, throughout the 
season, a diligence, a sensitiveness, a desiretho | 
to enter into every piece of music under treatmen 
which must end, we think, ina gradual improvemes 
of the readings which have appeared to us mistak, 
The amount of these, however, has been singulat 
small ;—the variety of music considered, smaller : 
will unhesitatingly assert, than any German wal 
find in the series of the Conservatoire perform 
—so much narrower as that is in its circle—_so Many 
years older initsdiscipline. Tried, therefore, by the 
very severest standards (and these it is fair to apply 
to model performances) Signor Costa’s conductorshi, 
—open to improvement in certain works though i 
be—entitles him to be ranked among the most dis 
tinguished and thoroughly-cultivated musicians of 
Europe. But, to proceed to clause the second of oy: 
homily :—Signor Costa’s conductorship, like that of 
every predecessor, has not had fair play. The Phi. 
harmonic Society, which, as now current, exists in 
defiance of its own statutes, calls upon those who 
work for it to work with imperfect materials, The 
orchestra contains instruments which would be en. 
dured in no other first-class band in Europe ; and 
hence, one part of its execution, so to say, is perpe- 
tually jeopardized, to a point which must geri. 
ously embarrass any wholesale measures of order or 
preconcerted system of performance. Seeing that this 
is notorious to every frequenter of the Hanover 
square Rooms, and seeing that the Society is com. 
pelled to nullify its own regulations at every step 
how, let us ask, can the continued existence of thes 
blemishes be excused ? The professed end and aim 
of the Philharmonic Concerts is progress and love of 
Art. The latter takes cognizance neither of Old 
England, nor Young France, nor Middle-Aged Ger 
many; but will have “the best of the best,” by what 
ever means attainable. Any principle less compre 
hensive leaves room for coterie influence to creep in 
—gives scope for the sacrifice of permanent to per 
sonal interest. Signor Costa possesses courage, no 
less than skill ; his good understanding with the mem- 
bers of the English profession is well known—the 
result, we believe, of a directness too rare among 
those in his position. Let us hope, then, that the 
same energy which makes him conduct so well, may 
be brought in some manner to bear upon the consti- 
tution of a society standing in need of Radical 
reform ; and that the Directors will, with their new 
prosperity, “get them” new wisdom, and adopt the 
only measures which can make the season of 1847 
excel that of 1846. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Miss Macirone, who 
gave her concert yesterday week, has much of the 
courage which makes, and marks, the Artist. She 
was not afraid to play Dr. Mendelssohn’s Trio inp 
minor in its right tempo—a rapidity essential, as ve 
have elsewhere pointed out, to the due effect of its 
composer’s music. She produced, moreover, sundry 
songs of her own writing ; in which that ease of idea 
which comes very near creative mastery was rematk- 
able. They were not unworthy of being sung by 
Miss Bassanoand Herrn Pischek and Hélzel. But what 
says the warning which follows the encouragement as 
significantly asa lady’s postscript—* Be not too bold”? 
There is more in the execution of classical music than 
dash and comprehension of its forms and features— 
finish, viz.,and, for public performance, power; while 
to attain to “style and title” as a composer, half a 
hundred requisites are necessary, not dreamed of in 
the rapture of success and the pleasure of hearing 
one’s own notes sung by such superior artists. Mis 
Macirone can well afford to hear and to weigh our 
cautions,—her appearance as pianist and compost 
having been thoroughly successful. She was further 
assisted by M. Sainton and Mr. Lucas, by Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Bodda, Miss Lincoln—whose Shakspeare songs 
give a welcome freshness to concert programmes— 
and by Madame Thillon. The last lady and Miss Bat 
sano were (or, rather, Auber was) encored in the 
Bolero a due, from ‘Les Diamans.’ Never were voiceé 
more dissimilar bidden to run in thirds ;—but hor 
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- tsthe music! Our German friends may 
ey ca ;—but we should have liked to hear 
the Duett a third time. el en 

Since our last notice,too,theconcerts of Sig. Emiliani, 

{ Madame de Dietz and Malle. Nanny Bochkoltz, 
eH of Madame D'Eichthal have taken place 3 each 
of these, we imagine, being aimed at a private “ con- 

exion” of friends rather than the general public— 
os therefore, to be simply announced as above, 
wout loss to any of the contracting parties. 
Possibly, we have never been so well provided, as at 
the present time, with well-cultivated artists (first- 

ifts, of course, not implied in the definition) ; 
and these can hardly be current amongst us, without 
the general level of taste and appreciation being 
raised—let the old amateurs wail as they will, and let 
the musicians themselves, by their perpetual chasing 
of shadows, do ever so much to waste their own 
wwers, and the sympathies of their friends.—The con- 
cert of Malle. Judine was on a grander scale than the 
three last mentioned. That this young lady, one of 
Mr. Moscheles’ distinguished pupils, has ambitions 
in the right direction, her selection, for her début, of 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, among other pieces, 
sufficiently testified. She has most of the requisites 
for becoming a great pianist—plenty of time before 
her being not the least important—and is indeed 
already a good one. Her touch is firm and clear, 
her execution sufficient, and her reading of her 
music sensitive and expressive. This was par- 
ticularly evidenced by the manner in which she gave 
Beethoven’s Duett Sonata in F (Op. 24), with Sig. 
Sivori. Her programme was, otherwise, most liberal 
in its attractions. 

But the Benefit Concert of the Week—nay (Mr. 
Moscheles’ excepted) of the whole season—which 
claims the most honourable mention, was that given, on 
Thursday, by Mr. Parish Alvars. Besides being foremost 
among players on his own instrument, Mr. Alvars 
challenges public suffrage as a composer who offers 
to his friends such solid attractions as an Overture— 
a Concerto for another instrument, not his own—and 
aS8ymphony. Better still, Mr. Alvars, as a composer, 
hasan obvious purpose and style, which made the 
meeting interesting. We do not mean, by this, to 
say that the ambitious works which he has produced 
are such as will permanently strike root, but they 
show the present fruit of individuality and intention ; 
and these must always claim respect. It may be 
uged against Mr. Alvars, that too often his 
melodies are tormented, and his taste in con- 
suction fails on the side of heaviness and lack 
of contrast. The predominance of minor keys (his 
everal compositions being in D minor, G@ minor, 
aud minor) gave to his concert a further monotony 
of colouring. Nevertheless, not merely particular 
novements—witness the opening to the Overture, the 
adante to the Concerto, and the scherzo of the 
Symphony—justify us in praising,—but the general 
sill of the whole, as bespeaking thorough culture 
aud honourable purpose. Of Mr. Alvars, as a solo 
performer, there is hardly need once again to speak. 
Nothing like his tone has been heard on his instru- 
nent;—his execution is almost without limit, and his 
tute is dignified and sober. In a word, the Princi- 
jality may well be proud of the greatest among its 
Harpers. 





Haymarket. — Last Saturday was produced a 
leasant sort of psychological drama, entitled ‘ Bo- 
rough Politics, in two acts, from the pen of Mr. 
Marston, the author of ‘ The Patrician’s Daughter.’ 
As might have been expected, it is more delicate 
‘conception and more graceful in execution than 


dramas of this calibre usually are. ‘he plot is 
imple toa fault. A farmer, one Nathan Thompson 
(Mr. Webster), well to do in the world, has been 
absent from his domicile for a month ;—on his return 
te finds a complete change in the furniture of his 
house and the costumes of its inmates; his good 
Yoman having, in the meantime, carried out a pro- 
ft of rivalling the fashionable elegance of the 
‘tablishment of one Dr. Neville (Mr. Tilbury), 
‘er neighbour, and a retired physician. This am- 
bitious proceeding remains not long unrebuked by the 
‘xtor’s lady (Mrs. Stanley), who enters into a wordy 
‘ontest with the farmer’s wife, in which she gets 
Simewhat the worst of it. The nature of the dia- 
“gue alluded to will be guessed, when we state that 





it convulsed the house with laughter. Now Dr. 

Yeville had been put in nomination as the Mayor of 
Bumbleton; but, having promoted the inclosure of 
a common, is in ill odour with the popular party, 
headed by Florid (Mr. Buckstone), the editor of the 
Bumbleton Denouncer. This important personage, 
with his friend, one Sweetlip (Mr. Brindal), have 
solicited the honest farmer to stand for the office in 
opposition to the AEsculapian oracle of the town ;— 
which, however, conscious of his own incompetence, 
and not wishing to act in an unneighbourly manner 
to the Doctor, he declined doing :—but, since his 
dame has been insulted, he changes his mind, and 
determines to accept the requisition. This psycho- 
logical transition it is which makes the turning point 
of the first act. The second, which is in a more serious 
mood, is occupied with the motives that once more 
reverse the hero’s determination. The son of the 
doctor and the daughter of the farmer (Mrs. Yar- 
nold) are betrothed. The separation of the families 
is the ruin of their love. Mrs. Thompson is the first to 
note the effect produced thereby on her dear Fanny’s 
health, and draws her husband’s attention to it. It 
is with difficulty that his excited temper is wrought 
upon; but natural affection prevails ;—and, in the 
very hour of his triumph, the good-hearted yeoman 
yields the contest to his more intelligent rival, and 
secures the happiness of his child. Such are the 
materials which give rise to the dialogue of this piece; 
which depends entirely on nature, character and sen- 
timent, combined with good acting. Mr. Webster, 
Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. Stanley are true to the life,— 
indeed, no parts could be better suited to them ; and 
Mr. Buckstone was very amusing, though too broadly 
farcical perhaps. Mrs. Yarnold was somewhat too 
lachrymose. The author's almost equal power over 
both “ smiles and tears,” as shown in the humour of 
the first act and the pathos of the second, is unques- 
tionable. The announcement of the piece for repe- 
tition was received with great applause. Its success 
is mainly owing to the genuine English feeling and 
the remarkable vraisemblance of the manners pour- 
trayed. 

On Tuesday, the house was crowded to the ceiling 
to witness Miss Cushman’s Meg Merrilies,—which 
would appear to have become the most popular of 
her characters. It is, indeed, remarkable, not only for 
its physical force, but for its picturesque effects and 
ideal sentiment. The actress avails herself of all 
legitimate theatrical resources, and exerts her powers 
to the utmost to realize the conception of the novel- 
ist. The materials given in the drama are meagre 
enough ;—but, by judicious emphasis, careful colla- 
tion, and skilful by-play, Miss Cushman presents a 
histrionic whole which, in its way, isa triumph of 
Art. The audience acknowledged, by enthusiastic 
applause, the impression which the mingled energy 
and pathos of her performance had produced. 





Lycevm.—On Monday was brought out a slight 
but somewhat laughable farce, in one act, called ‘The 
Loan of a Wife.’ Onesiphorous Lobjort (Mr. A. 
Wigan), in order to get money from his uncle (Mr. 
Frank Matthews), pretends that he is married and 
reformed ;—the lady whom he puts forward, in order 
to substantiate the claim, turns out to have been a 
former mistress of the old gentleman; and in this 
discovery the fun of the piece, such as it is, consists. 





Musicat Gossir.—We have pleasure in an- 
nouncing the approaching return of the Brussels 
Company to Drury Lane, as fixed for the 15th of 
next month. Among its first performances, are an- 
nounced ‘ Les Huguenots’ and M. Haleévy’s newest 
opera, ‘ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine.” We await 
the latter with peculiar interest; M. Halévy’s music 
having failed to produce any effect on this side of 
the Channel, with the solitary exception of the 
couplets from the ‘ Lazzarone,’ which Mdlles. Dorus 
and Thillon sing so charmingly, and the Romance 
from ‘Guido.’ But the author’s best things have 
never come to trial here; and * Les Mousquetaires’ 
passes for his most popular work, after ‘ La Juive.’ 
Much do we wish, too, that the Belgian Company 
would give us a Boulevard (not Haymarket) version of 
*Le Domino Noir,—an opera as little understood 
here, as was Rossini’s ‘ Barber of Seville,’ when the 
Cynthia of our opera stage was allowed, by its then 
musical director, to sing ‘ Nid noddin’ in the music- 
lesson scene, 





It is said, on good authority, that the manage- 
ment of our Italian Opera has invited Herr Pischek 
for a two months visit, in 1847; to perform in 
*Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Zampa,’ and an Italian transla- 
tion of Spohr’s ‘ Faust.’ How far the last will please 
the habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre, is a matter 
somewhat qnestionable:—but the prospect is one 
calculated to give the utmost satisfaction. The mis- 
givings which we expressed, some weeks ago, respect- 
ing the merit of Sig. Verdi's * Attila’ have been 
more than justified by a perusal of some of the most 
taking morceaux which have reached England. They 
seem to us of a desperate inferiority. It is impossible, 
we think, that this composer’s reputation can stand, 
even in Italy ;—especially when, to utter absence of 
novelty in melody, is added the wear and tear of the 
singers made inevitable by his violent manner of 
writing——We have not yet announced that Herr 
Staudigl is expected in England early in August— 
to bear a prominent part in the Birmingham 
Music. 

A contemporary who writes like one well informed, 
announces that Lady Bishop's present visit to 
England is not professional. It is added, however, 
that she will pass the whole of the musical season of 
1847 in London.—A whisper mentions the possibility 
of Miss Bassano appearing at Drury Lane in the 
coming autumn, or early winter, 

Among the odd displacements which show how 
curiously “ the times are out of joint,” there are few 
odder than Madame Albertazzi’s being allowed to take 
an engagement at the Surrey Theatre—the present 
Arsace of our Italian Opera considered! Let us 
hope that the gain to the many will be greater than 
the loss to the few. The lady is the best singer who 
has been heard in those parts. We will take this 
opportunity of saying a word or two ona subject, with 
regard to which much confusion of idea prevails in the 
artistic world. The cry of “infra dig.” has been 
raised, and some disgust expressed, against such first- 
class artists as consent to play for Monsieur Jullien 
and sing for Mrs. Davidge. Now, with every desire 
to promote the dignity of Art and Artists, this seems 
to us as foolish as any other watch-word which Bigotry 
and Self-interest have raised in defence of their own 
privileges. If Herr Pischek were to condescend to 
study *Coal black Rose,’ to please his shilling 
audiences (as Braham would have done, when first 
tenor at our Theatre Royal),—if M. Vieuxtemps or 
M. Sainton, chose to get up a farm-yard on his vio- 
lin, for the enchantment, by its cackling and crowing, 
of the swains and nymphs of “ the Garden” (as Paga- 
nini did, for lords and ladies) then would be the time, 
and that the occasion, for reminding the Artist of his 
“ dignity.” Such, however, is not thecase. The People 
can enjoy what is good ofits kind. Royalty may patro- 
nize the wild beast shows, and offer, by its encourage- 
ment,a premium for the exhibition of human monstro- 
sities—but the neighbours of the “ Wells” go to see 
Shakspeare; Rank and Fashion run after the strange 
singersof bad music, whom afew penny worths of black- 
ing have converted into Ethiopian Serenaders—but 
“the vulgar” crowd Exeter Hall to hear Handel’sOra- 
torios, or madrigals and cathedral chaunts sung by Mr. 
Hullah’s choralists. And though, doubtless, more of 
curiosity than of appreciation may have been, in the 
first instance, taken by the promenaders to the hear- 
ing of Beethoven’s Symphonies,—or to attend on the 
legitimate wonders wrought by the great solo players, 
— it is our conviction that, so long as the Artist con- 
descends to no tricks ad captandum——no tamperings 
with his music—no adoption of what is mean and 
inferior, for the sake of his hearers,—he is promoting 
his art, by familiarizing the great public with his 
best efforts. It is “infra dig.,” we hold, to play for 
the shabby Rich for compliments and promises of 
patronage—it is honourable and legitimate labour to 
speak to the larger and less courtly audiences, in the 
congregation whereof lies a promising feature of our 
times. There will be alwaysa “ Faculty” to judge, and 
a “ Few” to reward the most refined order of talent, 
—let Mr. and Mrs. Bull and their “ fine family of 
fourteen” become ever so familiar with good or- 
chestras and great violinists; with our most beau- 
tiful soprano voice in Miss Birch—with the world’s 
best baritone in Herr Pischek—or with the contralto 
who is too good for Her Majesty’s Theatre, in Ma- 
dame Albertazzi. ; : 

In another fortnight the tide of music will begin 
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to ebb; and the singers, players &c., who have 
reaped guineas (or spent them) to disperse. Then, 
too, the tourists will be on the look-out “for foreign 
celebrations,” &c.—As these matters are, day by day, 
becoming more accessible, precise information is 
much to be desired ; yet, without keeping a perpetual 
watch on every local journal, this is not to be had. 
So great is the inconvenience, that we would suggest 
to all foreign Committees of Management, &c., the 
wisdom of forwarding authentic announcements of 
their proceedings—either to the principal journals 
or the principal music-shops of London. Nine 
out of ten tourists now miss what they would most 
seck, for want of such invitation. We are convinced 
that the slight expense incurred would bring its own 
repayment. More fanatici than our correspondent 
might have stepped across to Liége, to hear Dr, 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Lauda,’ and to Cologne, to enjoy 
the Singing-festival,_had the days of performance 
been known. 

The foreign musical papers are “ stirred,’’ as well 
they may be, by the announcement that Dr. Men- 
delssohn is writing an Opera for Mdlle. Jenny Lind 
—to be given at Berlin. In this matter, they are 
stirred, we regret to say, after a fashion not unusual 
with them—jumping at certainties long ere the par- 
ties most concerned have arranged preliminaries. 
We can state, on what may be considered good 
authority, that Dr. Mendelssohn is not at work as 
yet—the libretto not having been fixed upon. 
Neither, were the Opera completed to-morrow, is 
there any certainty of its being given at Berlin. In 
short, were it not for the sake of contradicting such 
positive assertions as create false expectations, we 
should not have alluded to a matter with regard to 
which no one point is decided. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. —June 22._M. Pélouze, 
made a communication on the subject of the copper, 
bronze, and bell-metal coins in circulation in France, 
and the amount of copper that is represented by 
them. ‘The nominal value of this circulating me- 
dium is estimated at 30,000,000 of francs. Of the 
total weight, the sous, according to M. Pélouze, 
amount to 6,191,100 kilogrammes; and, as his ana- 
lysis gives him for copper coin 929 of copper to the 
1,000, he estimates the total weight of copper at 
5,739,750 kilos. M. Pélouze divides the copper, or 
mixed coin of which copper forms the base, into 
three classes. The first comprises the red sous of 
the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI, They 
contain 995 of pure copper to the 1,000. In the 
second class he ranges the two sous pieces of bell- 
metal, copper, and tin. His estimate of the copper 
is 860 to the 1,000. They contain also a very small 
portion of zinc, lead, and antimony,—and sometimes 
traces of iron and arsenic are found in them. The 
third class consists of the red sous and double sous, 
with the effigy of liberty. These contain 960 parts 
of copper to the 1,000.—A model of a turbine, 
stated to be the invention of M. Fouval, but manu- 
factured by Messrs, Kechlin & Co., was presented 
to the Academy; and an account given of the 
effects of the machine, by the scientific persons 
appointed to witness the experiments,—which was 
favourable to the inventor.— An invention by an 
Italian engineer was, also, spoken of. It isa ge 
mill, of from 5 to 50-horse power, worked by a 
artificial water-fall, and which can be placed - 
as a motive power in any manufactory,—occupying 
a small space, requiring little labour, and of course 
producing vast economy as compared with the steam- 
engine, as it requires no combustible. The machine 
consists of eight pumps, worked with great ease by 
a single man (it is said that two men would suffice 
for an 8-horse power machine,) by means of an 
admirably disposed counterbalance system. The 
pumps supply a reservoir placed at a proper height 
above the water-wheel, as in the case of a natural 
fall ; and the water falling upon the wheel to which 
the strap for the machinery of the manufactory is 
affixed, the whole goes round and puts the machinery 
in motion, The paradox of this invention is the 
return of the water to the fountain-head in such a 
way as to keep up a continuous fall.—A paper was 
received from M. Bonjean, a chemist, of Chambéry, 
on the medicinal properties of the ergot of rye, 





particularly as a remedy in the case of external 
hemorrhage.—A letter was received from Dr. Blandet, 
complaining of the delays in getting rid of the 
establishment of Montfaucon; and pointing out the 
serious inconvenience and danger of the putrid ema- 
nations which arise from it—A paper was read, 
addressed to the Academy by M. Busson de Mauriel, 
complaining of the annoyances of the passport system; 
and recommending, as a substitute, that every person 
should be registered,—that each registry should have 
a number,—and that the number on the registry 
should be represented by a medal to be constantly 
worn by the person registered. 'The mere exhibition 
of this medal, it is proposed, shall be the passport of 
the individual. 


Railway Deposits.—A visit to the shed at the 
London-bridge terminus would repay a philosopher. 
He might readily guess at the owners from the 
articles—they are so perfectly characteristic. Some 
of the single articles are in themselves idiosyncrasies; 
whilst many of the bundles tie up unwritten histories, 
and palpable journals of travel. There was one 
which we had the curiosity to inspect, which belonged, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt, to a courier or 
a valet. It was formed by a silk handkerchief, in 
one of the ends of which were secured about six- 
pennyworth of Italian halfpence. Its contents proved 
to be pretty nearly as follows:—A pair of hair- 
brushes ; a chart and tariff of fares of the Austrian 
Lloyd’s Steam-boat’s Company ; a small jar of pre- 
served meat beside a pot of bear’s-grease, to give ita 
flavour; a play-bill of the La Scala Theatre, where 
the owner had, it would seem, the pleasure of hear- 
ing Donizetti's new opera of ‘La Regna de Gol- 
conda;’ a case of toothpicks; a Prussian bill for post- 
horses; a comb; a half-nibbled pipe of maccaroni; and 
a screw of tobacco,—the savour of which imparted 
the predominating smell to the entire bundle. From 
this pleasing amalgamation an experienced tourist 
might have traced a complete carte du voyage. It 
presented a map of the owner's route, which evidently 
began in an English perfumer’s shop—for the hair- 
brushes and bear’s-grease were of British manufac- 
ture—was continued, through Italy, to the offices of 
the Austrian Lloyd’s in Vienna, and back to the 
Dover terminus by way of Prussia. Should this 
meet the eye of the proprietor of the geographic | 5 
bundle, we beg to congratulate him on his safe arrival; 
and to assure him, on the authority of the clever, 
indefatigable, and lynx-eyed secretary of the ‘ Joint 
Station’ committee, that his property only awaits a 
demand on his part to be restored. Before we pry 
into the next parcel, we must make an apology for 
breaking the sacred confidence of a lady’s basket ; 
but it was irresistible. There it stood, inviting 
curiosity—a straw-bonnet-like receptacle bound with 
red leather, having a close shutting flap and no but- 
ton, which is our apology. Within, we found a pair 
of ladies’ shoes, the neat coverings of as pretty a foot 
as ever stepped out of a carriage—railway or family 
—wrapped up in a quarto leaf of a popular religious 
periodical. Beside them lay—horresco referens! 
—a pint bottle, which emitted an odour neither of 
Rose-water nor of Eau-de-Cologne, but of very excel- 
lent Geneva. Could, however, there have been any 
doubt as to the nature of the spirit, that was cleared 
up at the bottom of the basket, where there lay a 
wine-glass without a foot. On whom shall we fix 
the ownership of this treasure ? Shall it be a muddling 
duenna, entrusted with her lovely mistress’s shoes, 
or—a more probable conjecture—a “ serious” lady 
alightly addicted to gin ?—Our Own Times. 





To Corrgsronpents.—H. G.—W. R.—An 


received. 


*A Young Artist’ has been received: but we are obliged, 
as a rule, to decline answering such inquiries—to do other- 
wise would lead us to a length that would forma serious 
interruption to our labours. 

J. B.’s communication, in the matter of the ‘‘ Baths and 
Washhouses,” has been received; but the subject has been 
exhausted in our columns. From the very first suggestion 
of these institutions for the metropolis, we have taken all 
proper occasions of enforeing their argument; and the 
remarks which we have made on their principle, apply, of 
course, to one establishment as much as to another. That 
the Society erecting a model establishment in Goulstone- 
square, is not that which is now ready with one in George- 
street, Hampstead-road, is perfectly well known to the 
public—among other channels, through our own columns; 
which have, from time to time, reported the proceedings of 
both. 
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_ 8, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, July 4, 1846. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, 
A VISIT TO THE FRENCH 
POSSESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 


1845. 


By Count St. Martz, — 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 
1 yol. post 8vo- with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 


SECOND LOVE: A NOVEL. 


From the NoTE-Booxk of a TRAVELLER. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


sludi imerous RoyaL Lerrsrs from AvToGRaPHs in 
oer’ BaitisH Museum, State PAPER Orrice, &c. 
With NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Br Sin Heyry Extis, K.H., F.R.S., Sec. S.A. &e. 


2 yols. post 8vO. with Portraits from Original Paintings. 


DspicaTSD, 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND 
APPARENT MIRACLES. 


From the French. Edited, and Ilustrated with Notes, 
By A. T. Tuomson, M.D, 2 vols. 8vo. 


I1HE DEBUTANTE; 
Or, THE LONDON SEASON. 
By Mrs. Gore, 
Author of *‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ The Dowager,’ 
‘Peers and Parvenus,’ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS 


ON ART, LITERATURE, AND 
SOCIAL MORALS. 


By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the Poets,’ 
‘Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,’ &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. 


By the CounTEss oF BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 





ALSO, JUST READY. 
VANDERINGS IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


By Henry H. Meruuen, B.A. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


RAVENSNEST ; 
Or, THE RED-SKINS. A ROMANCE. 


By J. Fennrmore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ ‘The 
Pathtinder,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW 
SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With Portraits of HENRY THE EIGHTH and CHARLES 
THE FIRST, engraved from Original Pictures in the 
fowession of the DUKE oF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


EVELYN STUART. 
A NOVEL. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





TO TOURISTS. 


#,* * Without the pretension of a tutor, dictating what he 
shall admire, the traveller will find these books very pleasing, 
intelligent, and instructive companions, giving him the exact 
knowledge he requires at the exact time that he needs it ; and 
very useful, not only to the professed tourist, but to every person 
who has at any time occasion to journey from his residence in 
any direction, and who desires to know something more than 
the mere names of the places he visits.”—BRITANNIA. 





In a handsome portable volume, price 8%. 


BLACK?S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


FOURTH EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map ; 16 Engraved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Localities (including Plans of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery on 
Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinerary, 

“A preh ve, aN t, and well-arranged Guide-Book, 
We have been furnished with an incidental proof of the remarkable 
accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in the personal testimony 
ofa estrian, who has traversed a considerable space, book in 
hand.”—Spectator, 





In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and Rail- 
ways distinctly laid down ; besides Sections of the more important 
Districts on an enlarged scale, and Engraved Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, and Interesting Localities. | 

“A carefully executed work, prettily illustrated, with useful 
Maps.”—Atheneum. 

“ The characteristics of * Black’s Picturesque Tourist of England 
and Wales’ are, a more compact and handy form, a more modern 
style of lett ress, getting up, and illustration, with a very 
moderate price.”— Spectator, 

“ A decided improvement upon the old Road-Book.”—John Bull. 


In a neat pocket volume, price 5s, 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 

Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by John 
Phillips, F.R.S. G.L., Prof. of Geology in King’s College, London. 
With a minutely accurate Map, by W. Hughes; Charts of the 
Lakes, by Sidney Hall; Views of the Scenery, by various distin- 
guished artists, and an ample Itinerary of all the Koutes, with 
the Distances accurately laid down, 

“This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the same 
elaborate plan, (as the Picturesque Tourist of Scotland), governed by 
the same resolution to spare no cost or trouble to achieve a suc- 
cessful result. It needs no higher commendation. It is a pic- 
turesque Guide in every sense—its descriptions are charmingly 
written—its intelligence isampleand minute—and its illustrations 


are admirable specimens of art.”"—Atlas, 


In a neat closely-printed pocket volume, price 3s, 6¢. 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


THIRD EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map and Itinerary, with De- 
scriptive Notices of all the remarkable objects along the several 
roads, and Four Engraved Charts of those Localities which possess 
peculiar Historical or Picturesque interest. 

“A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, containing 
the greatest possible amount of information in the smallest possible 
space.” —Scotsman, 


In a neat portable case, price 4s, 6d. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Carefully compiled from the maps of the Ordnance Surveys 
beautifully engraved by Sipvey Hay; with all the Roads, Rail- 
roads, and other Topographical Information required by the 
Tourist or Traveller on Business. Size, 32 inches by 224. 

* A beautifully executed Map of England and Wales, which, 
after careful observation and reference, we can characterize as being 
among the most correct ever issued.”—Mining Journal, 


and 


In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d, 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP OF 


SCOTLAND. 


CAREFULLY CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORITIES. 
With all the Roads and Railroads accurately laid down. 
Size, 32 inches by 234. 
“A handsome-looking Map, of large dimensions, yet so well 
mounted, that it folds up into the size of a pocket-book, and admits 
at the same time ofa partial examination.”—Spectator, 


Biack’s EconoMIcaAL GvuIpDE THROUGH EDINBURGH, 2s. 
Buiack’s TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND. 2s. 6d. 
Buiack’s Map OF THE ENGLISH LAKE District. 
Biack’s Map oF NortH WALEs. Is. 6d. 
Buiack’s Mar oF Sourn WaALgs. 1s. 6d. 
Biack’s EconoMIcaL GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. 
Biack’s TourRist’s MEMORIAL OF SCOTLAND, 5s, 


A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh; and sold by all 
Booksellers, 


2s. 6d. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHING BY 
JOHN OLLIVIER, 59, Pall Mall, London, 
a en 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


A TOUR TO AND FROM VENICE, 


By Lovisa Stuart CosTELLo, 
Author of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines,’ ‘ The Rose Garden of Persia,’ &c. &c. 

** A pleasanter book for travellers bound to the North of 
Italy it would be difficult to find; it is well got up, and 
adorned with some good illustrations.” 

Oxford and Cambridge Review. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


A TEN MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN 
BERLIN, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL IN PARIS. 
By Mason Wuittinenay, C.B. &e. Ke. &e, 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. 
ALGIERS THE WARLIKE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Joun Henry PRINGLE. 


In the Press, in 1 vol. small 8vo, 


CHOLLERTON. 


A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 


IMAGINATIONS & IMITATIONS. 
By Horr. 


** Tt is seldom we encounter a new volume of poems, and 
still more rarely do we meet with poetry, that will com- 
pensate for the past glories of the Muse, as exhibited by 
Scott, Byron, Moore, Hemans, and a host of other gifted 
ones whose names and works will never be forgotten. The 
volume before us contains numerous short pieces, not a few 
of them genuine poetry, fraught with sentiment, and ex- 
pressed felicitously."—Felix Farley's Journal. 


Now ready, small 8vo. 5s. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK EPISTLES, 
PARAPHRASED IN VERSE. 
By G. V. Cox, M.A. Oxford. 


“The Author says, in his Preface, ‘ As it is not granted 
to every one, however desirous of doing so, to be able to 
understand and appreciate Keble’s Christian Year, my 
versified paraphrase, revolving as it does in the same 
Church cycle, may perhaps be adopted by some as a sub- 
stitute, by others as a humble companion thereto.” We 
may add, that it is highly useful in rendering the meaning 
of the Epistles more familiar to young people.” 

Parish Choir, No, IV. 


The Fourth Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


‘ 
ELOTHEN. 
“The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.” 
Examiner. 

“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in 
manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of sub- 
jects selected for presentation.”—Spectator. 

**The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as life, yet 
there are in it passages and scenes which would make most 
men grave and solemn.”—Atheneum. 


THE WAR IN INDIA. 


Now ready, Second Edition, demy 8vo. price 6s. 

DESPATCHES of the Right Hon. Lieut.-General Viscount 
HARDINGE, G.C.B. Governor-General of India; the Right 
Hon. General Lord GOUGH, G.C.B. Commander-in-Chief ; 
Major-General Sir HARRY SMITH, Bart. G.C.B.; and 
other Documents, hithe:to unpublished. Comprising the 
Engagements of MoopKrek, FrROZzESHAH, ALIWAL, and 
Sopraox. With a Map of the Country, and several Plans 
of the positions of the Army. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 4s. cloth, 


WEALTH AND WANT; 
Or, TAXATION as INFLUENCING PRIVATE RICHES 
and PUBLIC LIBERTY. 


By D. Urnquuart, Esq. 








THE ATHENEZUM 


(Soir 4 





Lately published, 1s. 6d. 

RINCIPLES OF HISTORY. 
RAYMOND DE VERICO 

Author of * “Waucational Reports,’ * Milton 7 Bic Poetry,” 

‘M odern French Literature,” &e. 


os 





d Principal of an k at Tw 
ae "iene ion: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


This day is valid, is demy 8vo. and copiously Illustrated 


, the First Part of os 
{omic F ENGLAND. 


HISTORY 
Soe Work BGP TUBENT ABBOTT 8 BECKETT csc 
rk will a rin on y Parts, price ONE 
eac *ilustra ited by or} Leecn, with ONE L RGE COLO URED 
ETCHING, and from SIX TO TWELVE WooD ENGRAVINGS. 
It will comprise from Twelve to Twenty Parts, and will appear re- 
gularly with the Monthly M un} il its 
omens Published at the * Puncn’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE PRIESTESS: an Anglo-Saxon Tale of 
the Early Days of Christianity in Britain. By the Trans- 
lator of ‘ Margaret ; or, The Gold Mine. 
Also, by the same “Author, pg 1omo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
The Child’s Vision ; or, The Angel and the Oak. 
A Tale for the You 
: London “ef Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
of Saturday, June 27, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England Measure work 
Agr 1 Society of Ireland | Nuthatch, by Mr. W. Wighton 
Agricu — Pes, Giriins Danecroft on, by Sir 
+. Ma 


Agricultural i me e 
A West Indian Pinks, select 
Alstroemertaa on, by Sir George | Plants to stand near the sea 
Mackenzi: Ploughing, &c., cost of 
Arum maculatum, to eat Potatoes, autumn planted 
keeper's Manual, Taylor’s |Potatoes, nutritive portion of 
Calendar, horticultural (with engravings), by Rev. Prof. 
Calendar, wg rue enslow 
Chiswick show, fr atone Potato crop, A 4 Mr. W. Major, 
Cirencester Agiieuivaiak lege Ao de am Castle 
Concrete gas-tar Potato disease, by Mr. T. J. 
Cottage property, assessment of | Randall. vakenbar 
Drainage of pots, by Mr. G. Wood, | Pots, drain 
0! hford | Pr’ reniag rruft-trees 
Elm, Manna on Rats, to kil 
Farm profits Heonds, im ovement of, by Mr. 
Food, savage J. Grey, Dilston 
ieuiinoeane of Scripture Rookery, to establish, by Mr. R. 
Pruit- he to prune | Carr, dunstan- hill, yg 
Fuchsi: | Roses, to hedge-bud, by Mr. 
Pugehia. challenge, by Mr. J.) Cassiles, Ewen Kemble 
Hally, Blackheath | Roses, select list of 
as-tar, concrete | Savings’ ban’ “44 
Grass-lands, to break up Soils, stiff, to 
Harleston Farmers’ Club— As-, South cane ‘Floricultural So- 
sessment of cottage property ciety 
Hedgehog, carnivorous Starches, remarks 
neense of Scripture | Tulips, treatment oft by Mr.John 
reland, remarks on Slater, Cheetham-hill 
merick cattle-show Turnips to drill eh diagram), 
Manna — Elm, by Rev. M.J.; _ by V ernie, Manchester 
er’ | Turnips, to horse-hoe 
Meyer’ ‘; British Garden Fruits || Vegetation, action of protosal of 
bas = Hampstead Farmers’| iron ¢ 
b — Agricultural improve- Wind, new theory respecting 
p-— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 

condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Advertise- 


ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





























+ 


























Price Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Ratlwap Chronicle 


of cage June 27, contains Articles on 


ERE TO A DISSOLUTION ? — PROGRESS OF 
f BEFORE. PARLIAMENT — ARMAG > 
PORTRUSH RAILWAY — 
Ba ly GAUGE QUESTL 
ATK — BRIEF Nores. FOR WEEK’S 
RA uw. AYS AND ROWLAND HILL'S 
PAB v. SPOTTISWOODE. 
-Meetings to Approve Bills before 
iam: eti of Shareholders to Aftirm or Dissolve. 

OFFICIAL PAPE Rs.— —Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Reports of Classification Committee — Paris and 
meee. 3 Statement of Accounts — Lyon and Avignon — Royal 
Ordinance. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES.— Institution of C ivil Engineers. 

R reef AY LITERATU 4 —Letter to Lord Dalhousie on Na- 

ional i niformity of Gar 

Mic HANICAL iM PROV EMENTS. — Gregory’s Junction Sig- 
nals (wi ith engravir 

PARLIAMENT AY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on Opposed 
Bills—P: conten of Bills. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS.—Practical Views of the Gauge Arrange- 
ment. 

Gossip of the Week. 

Sout yales and Great Western—Liabilities of Directors, Com- 
mitteemen, and Allottees—- The Broad and Narrow Gauges— 
Engine Performanges—A Gauge for Railway Bills—P: - ress of 
Works — Law Intelligence — Accidents— Iron Trade Mee tings 

—'enders for Loans — Contracts— Dividends — Calls—De osits 
returned—Transfer Books closed—Correspondents—Traffic Table 
—Share Lists — Foreign Ditto— Money Market — Paris Letter 
— Brighton and Hastings Line — Opening of the North British 
—Caledonian Line— Miscellanea. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


Raliway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 


THE need y 4 Series, 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
83 Engravings, price 6d. in a wrapper, 
l the Stations between London and Brighton. 
Tur Seconp or THe SE 
LONDON to WOKING and GU ILDPORD,. 
with about 50 Illustrations, price 4d. in a wrs 
May be had at all the Stations a Vauxhall and’ Guildford. 


containin 
May be had at 


y read 
LOND DON to OXFORD, 
on the GREAT WESTERN, 
Price 64, in a wrapper. 


Nea 
LON noe to WOLVERTON, 
on the BIRMINGHAM, 
Price 6¢, ina Suara 





st published, price 5s. 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRA- 
poe SOCIETY. Vol. XVI. Part 
Contents: Layard’s Description of the Province r’ vchGzistan— 
Themen 8 Narrative of his J egy from verey! poene to Timbo 


—Coole Goveraph my 
N "Yaesl—Duncan's Journey from ‘Gaps Coast to Wh ‘ddah, ( 
ourney trom Whyddah ( 





Coast of Africa) Duncan’s yest Coast “ot 
Africa) to Adofoodiah, in the Interior—Grover’s f ded of the 
Island of Arguin, on the Western Coast of Africa. 

London: John Murray, 50, Aenarouet 


This day is published, price 2s. 
THE PHRENOLO OGICAL “JOURNAL, 
No. LXXXVII 


Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. San beoah : Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co, London. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
JULY 1. Edited by JACOB BELL 
Contents :—Progress of the a = Pharmaceutical Bill—The 
Sale of Medicines by unqualified Persons—The Danger of Quackery 
—The Royal College of Chemistry—Crystallogra ohy— Tests of. the 
Purity of Balsam of Copaiba—Distribution of Prizes—Q) 








—__ 
EPiINsvreGs LIFE ASSURANCE 


Established in 1823. <lacorporate b 
APITAT. 500 000 ee Act of Parliament, 
Edi \. irgh, 22, George-street; 
i, King William-street (City), London, 
This Company combines, i be the most benefi 
assured, allt ¥ he 
Life Offices hove generally ooh tes by presenti vi 
Perfect security tothe assured, and freedom from al 
A right of partici ating in the whole profits of the Com 
to the extent of four-fifths; 
A epee of stein bh making Se distribution 
who participate in proportion to the am i,m 
rated 2 benefits to all First Cl oa ug 
e highest bene ‘o all Firs ass . 
liber ality being shown to those who die roe a by no Unjas, 
Very moderate a — Se. which, on 
ives, are uivalent to a present bon 
amoun a oar oe contents 
No entry- money or other charge beyond policy stamp, 


Specimen of Rates for insuring £100 on a Single Life, 








in Vnecagee Materia Medica, and Pharmacy— Deputation to the 

College of F Mn, nce pe of Members, &c.—On the Maranta 

Arundinacea—Impunty of C 1 Aqua A Amor- 

the Ae Quinine—W ater Cresses—Starch, Arrowroot, and Sago—On 

he Action of Sugar on Tartaric ‘Acid—Decomposition in Ginger 
ce ls, 





Volumes One to Five, neatly bound in cloth, gilt, 
lettered, price 12s. 6d. each. 

Published by J s~ Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester- gps ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; a and Fannin & Co, Dublin 


W. J. Cleaver has now ready, 5 will be be continued every Alter- 


mth, 
THE THEOLOGIAN. "No. IV. New Series, 
rice 4s. A Review of Ancient and Modern Divinity, and 
Universal Christian Literature. 


Conten 
Art.1, The Want of Clergy. “art 4. Intercommunion of the 
2. 5 | Feeding of Russian and English 
how Chure’ = 
3. The Claas of the Mr. New 
Poo & Schlegel 3 ; Philosophy of 


Reviews, Notices of Books, Miscellanies, &e. 
W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street. 


= Now publishing, price 1/. 1s, "A 
YOYER’S OOK ERY; 
K or, THE GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR, 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambrid, e, and under the patronage of Ibrahim Pacha. 

A Simplified and Entirely New SYSTEM of COOKERY, with 
nearly Two Thousand Practical Receipts, embracing every style, 
from the préparation of food for the middle classes to that of a 
banquet for an emperor. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
and Correct and Minute Plans how Kitchens of every Size, from 
the Kitchen of a Royal Palace be that of the Humble “Cottage, are 
to be Constructed and Furnished. 

y MONSIEUR A. SOYER, of the Reform Club. 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall %& Co. Stationers’ -hall-court ; 
and sold by John Ollivier, Pall Mall. 

BLACKS GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout ;_ 

numerous and additional Maps, and Index of 57,000 

In a handsome volume, strongly half bound in morroco, with gilt 

leaves. Price 2/. 16s, 

The Work is in every respect accommodated to the present 
advanced state of Geographical Research; and whether on the 
pou | of Accuracy, Beauty of Execution, or Cheapness, the pub- 

ishers invite a comparison with any other work of its class. 

“ Large enough to be distinct, w ithout, being so large as to be un- 
wieldy ; it has all that any one can require for general use, and all 
that’could be introduced, without making it too ulky or too expen- 
sive, and so counterbalance, its principal intention.”— Church of Eng- 
land Geeeeny Rev 

A.&C Black. "Biiabessh : and sold by all Booksellers. 


\ ARDENIN G.—The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 

Garden. By PATRICK NEILL, L.L.D., F.R.S.E. Secretary 

to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. In post 8vo. Third Edi- 

tion, Revised ; and Improved, illustrated with upwards of 60 Wood- 
cuts. 

“One of the best modern books on gardening extant.”—Loudon’s 
Gardener's Magazine, 

* Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gratitude to him 
for his excellent work on Horticulture, which is now one of t 
standard works on the branch of science of which it treats.”"— 
Professor Dunbar's Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

A. & C. Black, Edinburgh: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA ‘ANNI 














7 
BRITANNICA. 

4 SEVENTH EDITION. Edited by Prof. NAPIER. 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is eo 4 
which is excellent, Now that the country is being deluged wit 
diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope 
is there for the science and literature of England, that publishers 
dare ever again venture on such another work as this.” —Atheneum. 

“It is with the confidence inspired by careful examination. that 
we earnestly Gg eer to the public the new edition of the 
. seed Ys Britan *"— Morning Chronicle. 

A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all sakes 


Just published, price ls. ; by post, 1 
THAT TO EAT, DRINK, te AVOID: 
(An original Dietary for pay alids.) 

By ROBT. J. CUOLVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e, 
Contents :— How to insure perfect iatien. tranquil feelings, a 
good night’s rest,a clear head anda contented min By an ob- 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the greatest amount of physical Saaraee, and reach in 

health the full period of life allotted to m 
Sherwood, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers ; or, direct 
from the Kehoe. 21, Arundel-street, Strand. 


MEDIC AL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau- 


street, Dublin. 
Subscribed Capital £500,000, 
Diseased and ‘Healthy Lives —— at equitable rates. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


County FIRE OFFICE, 50, REGENT-STREET. 
-_ BOPASLIORED ay, ™ 

It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in yx 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Mitanenae, that th 
same should be paid within fifteen days after Midsammer-day. 
The Sg ior are laying at the head office, and in the hands of the 
severa 

The terms of insurance in the County Fire Office are upon the 
most liberal scale, and all claims are settled with promptitude and 
liberality. Full particulars will be immediately furnished to par- 
ties applying roe or by post, to the head office, or to any of 
AP a nee who a oureined in all the principal “towns of the 

ited Kingdom, "J OHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 














Age. 





Without Participation. ith Participation 

| One Year. | SevenYears.| For Life. | Age. | For Life, 

20 | £017 3 | £0191 | £12 |) w@ | gy 

30 148 237/| @ 77 

iuw | 21711 | 34 

115 1 245 4171] 50 90 
| 3 | 31811 6441 6 615 8 

Prospectus, containing all the various modes by which In 
surances may be effected, and every information obtained, x 
the Head Office, or at the wrens asx of the Company, 

WILLIAM DICKSON, nae 

Head Office, 22, George-street, Edinburgh, May, 1946, 1846, 4 


PROVIDENT LIFE orricg 
50, “oo London. Established 1306, 
NVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Annual saenane £140.000.. Bonuses declared £529,000, 
Claims paid since the ow of the Office £1,520,00, 





The Right eee ‘EARL GREY. 


Direc 
The Earl of Macclesfield. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
Jobn Deering, Esq. Alte d Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq, 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life:- 


Without With =| 
onus. Bonus. || 

For the whole Life, atan 

Annual Payment of 

&. & 

11 

11 

2 


tors. 
Frederick Squire, 
Rev. James ey 





Ww thont With 
Bonu Bonus. 

Age. 

* |For the whole Life, atay 
|_ Annual Payment of 


d. 
410 
8 6 
2 
28 0 








Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims:— 


No. of 
Policy. 





Sum 
Insured. 


No. of 
Policy. 


Sum 


Sum paid. i Insured. 


Sum Paid, 
&. 

3,000 4, 

5,000 7, 

7 

7 


a £. 

2,000 3, 1 | 
1,000 1,862 4 11/ 
1,000 
1,000 


435 
1,973 
3,085 
3,378 


£. 
509 1 | 3,307 
652 13 | 3.617 
5706 - 

500 9 || 


d. 
1 
3 
: 


5,000 
5,000 


4,024 1,622 9 
4,888 1,654 13 6) 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained Ah. 
application to the Agents of the ce. in all the pri 
towns of the United Kingdom; and at the pene 4 Ofie, No. 4 
Regent-street. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 
ee Director. 


THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
poo 
eorge H. Hooper, Esq. Chairman. 
A John Kirkland, gq eter reveal 
John Chapman, Esq | Jameson Homter ty 
Charles C hippendale, Esq. Lieut.-Col. BE. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. John "a at n, Esq 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. Richard Cte Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
) William Whitmore, Esq. 
William Wilson, Esq. 
“ \- Ommanney, Ex. 
rgyll-street. 




















Thomas — — 


sq. F. i, 8.1 Teen 's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Bilis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs, Hale, Boys & Austen, 
fee yy of England. 


On a THIRD SEPT ‘EN IAL INVESTIGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846, a Bones, 
amounting on the average to 31 per cent. oy the premiums paid 
for the preceding seven years, was assigned to all Policies of % 
ome Sees years’ standing, and effected for the whole duration 
of life 

To similar Policies, the following Bonuses were declared tt 
former divisions, viz. : 

First Division, IN 1832. 
On n ine average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums 


Seconp Division, 1N | 
~ Ba average, a per cent. on the ) paid for the 
eceding Seven Ye 
THe ADVAN AGES OF Tits OFFICE, among othe 
; A participation septennially in two-thirds of the 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, ort 
augment the sum assure: 

2. Premiums may be paid i in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the me 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of 
Premiums has ceased. 

‘he Assurance or Promiom Fund is not subject to ay 
charge for Interest to Proprietor 

4. Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
the Elbe inclusive. 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assure 
or proceed to all parts of the W orld, at Premiums calc 
rea 

6. Claims to be paid within three mo: 

z. nee jaune may fom =e of a Palicies to the Company. 

o charge but for Polic 

‘The Brospectzs, Tables oF Rat Rates, <7 to be had at the Office 

in London, or of the Company’s Agents. 
pany sf 'G. CONYERS, Secreian 


y°975) 


yirorl 


PANY, No 


(ORPORA 
CIETY for 
Incorporated by 
itsnts’ Ion, Fleet. 


ir Richt Hon. 
a jamie John ( 


icberd Holmes ( 
Cader the powe 
Actof Parliamen: 
tasadopted the fe 


ha guaranteed. « 
Ruvalent payme 
2 Policies for fi: 
diy reduced rate 





» Life,atan 
yment of 


are:- 
if the Profits, 
remium, orto 


i at the Office 
tS, Secretary, 


y°975] 
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“ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


7 ing William-street, Mansion House. 
PANY, No. 18, King ‘rustee: 


Ss. 
4 jamin Hawes, Esq. Deputy- 
sir James Duke, Ald. M.P. Senjems 8, Esq. Deputy: 


man. 
Chairman on Esa. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
pale’ mote by this Company on every description 
Life Assurances ‘oft or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
of risk,,00 8 Pret five years allowed on Policies effected for 
piums » pmo of life. Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
ve venience or Wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 
tae ot obaohule security. Advances continue to be made to 
an @eal or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
oeaigih able by instalments. wersouree attention is re- 
i tases of the Company. 
Vested tot deta eT ORATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
——__ ESTABLISHED 1834, _ 
TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
powered by Special Act of Parliament, 1, King 
ae eh. London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home 
wilyroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the Military 
aod Javal Services, for Survivors ip A arances,and Annuit 
r other Contracts depending on Life Contingencies. 
ud Directors—Sit Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq., M.P.. Beputy airmen. 
sor-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William aber, Esq. 
Mai KC. &S. arles Ot I ayae. Esq. 
= Esq. = ten . 
Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan s 
Cures Cael, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R. 
Raikes Currie, ed Clarke, Esq.; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
duditors—Richar' Kober itiche i, Esa. ont 
Bankers— ngland, and Messrs. Currie 0. 
Bank of Viiltam lenry Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 45, Queen Anne-street, 
Cavendish-square. 
id Jones, Esq 








Actuary—Davi 


The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety 
division 


annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
rths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
offer grea ntages ; especially to those parties who may 
vw shto appro ate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 


an 
of three- 


ure premiums. 7 a A 
i ble will show the result of the last division of 
Toe eclared on the oe May, 1846, to all persons who 
id si miums :— 
— day paid six annual premiu Rodeced 


Annual 
Premium 
fo: 


Policy Date of 


Policy, 


Sum Original 
Assured, | Premium. | r the 
current Year 
£19 6 £10 

24 8 12 

3110 16 
42 15 22 


6611 8| 35 5 
DAVID JONES, ry. 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among the Assured, 
Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hesene! De Castro, ot. Loy, Gaba. 
wel Anderson, Esq. *harles Graham, Esq. 
= i “ F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
fiw, Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
£ Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.| John Ritchie, =4; 
Rendent |F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 


Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq, 48, Berners-street. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
post perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
ju, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 82,000/. 

In ll, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent. per an- 
tom on the Sum insured to all Policies of the Participating 
Class from the time they were effected. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 

Assured. ‘Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 
6 Years 
4 Years 
2 Years 





5 0 
1 





Sum added to Policy. 
£643 6 8 


500 
5000 
3000 


600 0 0 
400 0 0 
200 0 0 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
méonly one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
hnsurance is for life. oe = 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
No. & Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
SO- 


fORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
OPFIC 





CIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE 
lecorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 17 
jas’ Ion, Fleet-street, London. 


Directors. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of| Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
Devon John Hodgson, Esq. Q.C. 
bejamin John Armstrong, Esq.| James Mountague, Esq. 
(eorge Baillie, Esq. Mark BeauchampPeacock, Esq. 
The Rev. John Hume Spry, 


Jobo Barker, 

nacis Boott, M.D. ».D. 

chard Holmes Coote, Esq. _ | Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 
Cader the powers conferred on this Corporation by a special 
Actof Parliament, obtained in the session of 1845, the Society 
tisadopted the following extensions of its plan :— 

|. Bonus policies are granted, entitling the assured to a sep- 
tonial division of the profits, either by way of addition to the 
hm guaranteed. or diminution of the future premiums, or an 
Suvalent payment in money, at the option of the parties. 

} Policies for fixed or specified sums are granted at consider- 

iy reduced rates of premium, the assured in such policies not 


irl members of the Society, or participating in the 


Ser- 


pam | continues to grant policies on its original charter 
according to which, in lieu of periodical bonuses, the 
Witsof each year are divided among the representatives of 
emembers who die in the year, in proportion to the numbers 
# shares assured, and without reference to the time the policy 
ere sen r hole of the profi 
% no proprietary body; the whole of the profits are 
Warmed to the assured. of Vip. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 
WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority, the 
fet “QUEEN'S OWN") with the new large eyes, are easily 
ded (even by blind persons), and work with great ease, 
bhrg improved ints, temper, and finish; they are made of 
tery] ance, and for every purpose. The labels 
Tect likenesses of Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince 
in relief,on coloured grounds. They can be sent free 
mst. by any respectable dealer. on receipt of thirteen penny 
Tae every shilling value. H. Walker's Hooks and Eyes, 
is, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended. — H. Walker, 
[eisctrer to the Queen, Gresham-street West, Post Oflice, 








ATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—E.xkineton & 
Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 
a crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 
- 45, Moorgate-street,) 
Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 


[ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 

purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 

. YATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 

The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 

-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 

slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 


'[.O SCHOOLS.—The HAIR-LINE POINTED 

PENS.—These Pens are now universally acknowledged 
to be unrivalled ; the up-stroke is so fine as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, while, from the flexibility of the metal and perfect 
finish of the pen, a fine and regular down-stroke is insured. 
There are three kinds— Broad, Medium, and Fine Points, which 


are sold in boxes ofa gross each, price 5s., at Relfe & Fletcher's, 
Cloak-lane. 


SPOONS and FORKS plated with silver on a 
white metal, and consequently not liable by wear to show 
any other colour. Table Spoons or Forks, 27s. per dozen; 
Dessert Spoons or Forks, 21s. 6d. per dozen; Tea Spoons, 16s. 
per dozen ; Grav Spoons, 6s. each ; Soup Ladles, 13s. 6d. each. 
T. COX SAVORY & Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


EAL & SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 

, taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 

by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
y for the 1 facture and sale of Bedding (no bed- 

steads or other furniture being kept)._HEAL & SON, Feather- 
ressers and Bedding Manufacturers, ite the Chapel, 
‘ottenham-court-road. 


OFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 
beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and favour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. hus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the produce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. — ~ 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on Conner scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method. ¥ 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
have copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the preportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others as, 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to 1s. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day and 
Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean-street. 

HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 
7 TITIAN > 

YATENT VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER. 
—CHARLES MACINTOSH & Co. beg to inform the 
Public that they are the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of 
the above Substance. The distinguishing properties of the 
Patent Vulcanized India Rubber are, its uniform elasticity, in 
various temperatures; its not becoming hard on exposure to 
extreme cold, nor liable to injury from contact with heat. Its 
strength is greater than that of native caoutchouc; it is indis- 
soluble in essential oils; it resists the effects of oil and grease in 
different degrees, according to the purposes for which it is 

manufactured. | Ree 

Among the various useful applications of the Patent Vulcan- 
ized India Rubber, may be enumerated— 

WASHERS or RINGS for joints in steam and water-pipes, and 
for valves for steam-engines; by which labour is economized, 
and the joints rig gee made,than a other mode. 

ELASTIC BANDS, for holding together bundles of ietters, 


papers, &c. 5 s 

In ARTICLES of DRESS—Springs for waistcoat-backs and 
trowsers, straps for trowsers, brace-ends, garters, &c. 

In CALICO-PRIN TING, the substitute for blanket has been 
found to produce a much finer impression than the woollen 
hitherto used, and with considerably less pressure; hence a 
saving in power, and wear of lapping, 

COVERS for furnishing rollers (in lieu of flannel), are perfect 
for their purpose; and asthe India Rubber does not absorb 
moisture, they can be easily cleansed, and no colour need be 


London. 


























wasted. 
FLEXIBLE HOSE for fire-engines, brewers’ purposes, gas, &c. 
SPRINGS for railway and other vans and carriages, and for 
buffers and drags. a ’ 
CORRUGATED FELT, for placing between the rails and the 
chairs of railways on the sleepers, to take off the ultimate con- 
cussion, and to prevent_in wooden continuous sleepers the 
embedding of the rails, &c. 








Cambridge-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, 
April, 1846. 
C MACINTOSH and Co., Patentees and Sole 
/e Manufacturers of the VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER, 
beg to inform merchants and factors that they have established | 
works at No. 22, Coleshill-street, Birmingham, for the manu- 
facture of articles from the Vulcanized India Rubber, under | 
the patent granted toS. Perry and IT’. B. Daft; and for the con- 
venience of those parties who have been supplied with elastic 
bands for holding together parcels of papers, &c., vest backs, 
trouser puffs, straps for trousers, boot gussets, belts, garters. 
&c., they have retained the original numbers piven to all | 
the articles, so that orders described according y will have 


immediate attention. The Vulcanized India Rubber has been 
much improved in quality, and the efflorescence of sulphur on 
‘ 


.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. nt’s facture is ¢ d to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


RENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS, 
—GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce, that 
in consequence of the reduction in the tariff, they have com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal manufacturers in Paris 
for a constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
for which they stand unrivalled; and their present stock, 
together with that of China Paper-bangings, subject to the 
same great reduction of price, being now very complete, they 
invite an early inspection of the same. 
15 & 17, Parliament-street. 


MESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
4¥E Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after selecting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
&c. is the very best that can be manufactured. Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens 
of either of which may be seiected from an almost endless 
variety at their establishment, Eeyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. ates for visiting-cards en- 
raved for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s. 6 Messrs. 

arry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 











ME TCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of perosen graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
act in the most surprising and successful man- 
. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, Sapendiog with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment,—130s, Oxford-street, ove door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 


BRUTLER's TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
, POWDER, in One Bottle. 

This useful Aperient Preparation, besides forming an equally 
efficient and far more agreeable draught than that produced 
with the common Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, 
and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a tea- 
spoonful, in water, forms a most refreshing saline draught. 

eing enclosed in a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity 
Curing the longest sea voyage or land journey. __ 

Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and 
accompanied by a measure and spoon) by the Preparers, 
BUTLER & HARDING, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's, London; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street; Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterioe-pisee, Edinburgh ; 
and also of their Agents in every part of the Kingdom. 

«@ Be careful to order “ Butler's" Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 
and to observe the address. 


YOWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
\ TIFRICE, A WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the Choicest and most Recherche Ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal ; the leading requisites of cleanliness and effi- 
cacy being present in the highest possible degree. It bestows 
on the THETA a pearl-like whiteness and frees them from tartar; 
imparts to the GuUMs a healthy firmness, and to the BREATH a 
grateful sweetness and perfume. \ts inestimable properties as an 
improver and beaulifier of the TERTH and sfrengthener of the 
Gums, have obtained its selection by the Court and Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility, 
throughout Europe, while the general demand for it at once 
announces the favour in which it is universally held. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. ? s 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, an Eastern Bo- 
TANICAL Discovery of surprising efficacy for rendering the 
skin soft, clear and fair—bestowing a healthy roseate hue on the Com- 
lexion ! and for eradicating all CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, 
DISCOLORATIONS and FRECKLES. Price 4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d, 
per bottle. ‘ 
*,* It is imperative on purchasing either article to see that 
the word * ROWLAND’S” is on the Labels. 
Sold oe — at 20, HATTON-GARDEN, Lonpon, and by Che- 
mists and Perfumers. 
All other articles under the same names are FRAUDULENT 
IMITATIONS!! 
* Nervous Complaints destroy the happiness of thousands.” s 
TERVOUS COMPLAINTS and INSANITY 
CURABLE.—Mr. WILLIAM ADAMS having devoted 
himself exclusively to the investigation of what is conven- 
tionally called * nervousness,” has at length succeeded in _dis- 
covering its seat, causes, and the principles upon which alone 
it can be successfully treated. Groundless fear, inquietude. 
restlessness, pains, and giddiness in the head, overflow of blood 
to the head, languor, debility, melancholy, wretchedness, 
despair, confusion of ideas, blushing, impulses to commis 
suicide, to blaspheme, unfitness for business, study, or society 
and every other symptom of nervous mental complaints, and 
also insanity, are as curable by this treatment as certainly as 
cause precedes effect. P e ee 
Cases of cure “ef be investigated on qpotication at 23, 
Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square, which show that the 
cures were eflected after every means had been tried in vain 
which the best medical skill could recommend; ora pamphlet, 
illustrative of the above cases, will be sent post-free to any 
address, on receipt of one stamp. At home from 11 to 4, and at 
any other time by appointment. Letters addressed, 23, Doughty- 
street, Mecklenburgh-square, London. 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY 

CASE, as connected with HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, cannot 
be made too public :—George Wright, of High-street, Vauxhall, 
well known at Hill's Potteries, Vauxhall-walk, where he for- 
merly worked during ten years, but for the last five his health 
has been so bad that he could do nothing, being greatly ema- 
ciated, suffering from a diseased liver, and also the dropsy, 
besides an affection of the spine. He was in the hospital at 
Winchester for five months, and afterwards in Westminster 
Hospital for three months longer. ‘To sum up, from almost a 
dying state he has been restored to such comparative health 
and vigour in the short space of five weeks as to astonish all 
who know him, and this by Holloway’'s Pills, which may be 
bad at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, and of 

a oe 

















the surface entirely idge-street, 


June 24, 1846, 


all resp Venders throughout the civilized 
world, 





THE ATHENEUM [Sony 4 


13, Great Marlborough-streg 








MR. COLBURN WILL PUBLISH 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 








COMPLETION OF THE WALPOLE MEMOIRS. 


Preparing for immediate Publication, for the first time in the octavo form, in 3 vols. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE THE SECOND. 


By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 
EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, 
BY THE LATE LORD HOLLAND. 


THERE can be no question that the ‘Memoirs of the Reign of George IT.’ far exceed in public interest any of the numerous productions of the same acon. 
plished pen. The writer was in a position either to observe the extraordinary events then occurring, or to command intelligence from the most secret sources, 
Known as the son of the ablest minister the age produced (Sir Robert Walpole), and having many of his nearest friends and relatives members at differen, 
periods either of the government or of the opposition, it is impossible to imagine an individual more favourably circumstanced to record the stirring scenes anj 
great events that made the reign of George I1. so remarkable. But to these advantages must be added a talent in portraying the characteristics of his conten- 
poraries, and a vivacity in describing the scenes in which they figured so conspicuously, in which he is without a rival. 

It may be as well to remind the reader that the reign of George II. was rendered memorable by the dawning of the greatness of Pitt, and the minoritrd 
George IIT. ; by the struggles of the grandson of James II., commonly called “The Young Pretender,” to win back the forfeited throne of the Stuarts ; by th 
opposition to the reigning king of his son Frederick Prince of Wales ; by the remarkable trial and execution of Admiral Byng, and the no less celebrated cours 
martial on Lord George Sackville ; by the splendid victories of Wolfe in America, and Lord Clive in India ; the capture of Cherbourg, the acquisition of Cay 
Breton, and the naval triumphs of Boscawen, Hlowe, Hawke, Watson, Vernon, and Saunders. The most distinguished of contemporary sovereigns were Fr 
derick the Great, Louis XV., Augustus King of Saxony, the Czarina Elizabeth and the Empress Maria Theresa ; and in consequence of the interest George I], 
took in his Hanoverian dominions, the English were continually engaged in the war then raging in Germany, in which these sovereigns were involved. 

These incidents are chronicled with a masterly hand by Walpole; and the reader will look in vain elsewhere for the spirited sketches that enrich the nam. 
tive of the various actors in them at home and abroad. In no other work can he hope so thoroughly to become acquainted with the features of such statesmea 
as Sir Robert Walpole, Bolingbroke, Pulteney, John Duke of Bedford, the Pelhams, the Townshends, the Grenvilles, Chatham, Fox, and the other great names 
that adorned the cabinet and senate—or of Chesterfield, Bubb Doddington, George Selwyn, and Hanbury Williams: politicians, however, who seemed to car 
much more for the reputation of wits than the fame of senators, though they possessed considerable pretensions to both characters. But the careful chronice 
omits no link in the social scale that may serve to characterize the curious age he delineates. The result is a history which, with the veracity of a chronic, 
affords equal entertainment with the most vivacious romance, and though sufticiently attractive in its own merits to all classes of readers, is essential to every 
library containing any portion of the Walpole Works and Correspondence. 





The SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME | The FOURTH and CONCLUDING PART of 


of LORD NELSON'S LETTERS and DISPATCHES. MR. BURKE'S HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY, 


The NINTH VOLUME of MISS STRICK-| The SIXTH VOLUME of MADAME D’AR 


LAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. BLAY’S DIARY and LETTERS. 


MOCHELAGA ; or, ENGLAND in the NEW ]ST. PETERSBURGH and MOSCOW : a VISI? 
WORD. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Author of ‘The to the COURT of the CZAR. By R, SOUTHWELL BOURKE, 


Crescent and the Cross,’ 2 vols, small 8yo. Esq. 2 vols, small 8vo. 








NEW WORK BY THE REV. RICHARD COBBOLD. 
DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 


Preparing for Publication, in 3 vols. small 8yo. with Illustrations, 


THE HISTORY OF MARY ANN WELLINGTON, 
THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER, WIFE, AND WIDOW. 


By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 


Another Narrative of Female Adventure, from the pen of the Author of ‘ Margaret Catchpole,’ will probably be received by the Public with increased interest, on account of the 
perfect truth of the narrative being within the compass of any one’s inquiry. In August last, the Deputy Mayor of Norwich invited the attention of the Reverend Author to the 
peculiar circumstances in the History of Mary Ayn WELLINGTON, who was the daughter of John Wellington, one of the Artillerymen at the famous siege of Gibraltar. She married 
a Soldier in the gallant 48th; and accompanied him through all the Peninsular Campaigns. Her Husband died in 1844. The Widow has since fallen into distress and been compelled 
to appeal to the Guardians of the Poor. When before the Board, she stated that she had been in almost every Battle in the Peninsula, yet never knew what Fear was—till that 
moment. She is greatly respected by all who know her in the City of Norwich, where she still resides. R 

lier Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, [er Majesty the Queen Dowager, and His Grace the Duke,of Wellington have all been temporary benefactors to her; and Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager has most graciously consented to accept the dedication of her History. 

The price of the Work will be One Guinea to Subscribers, who are respectfully requested to send their names and addresses to the Publisher. 





a! 








ITENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





rime a eee Hot hy of 3.4 New ee ees é the epee of seeioces, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and — 
by JOHN FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-strect aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; for SCOTLAND, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InELayp, Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 4, 1846, 3s i y ers and Newsyenders,—Ag 
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